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Our  tense,  high-strung  way  of  living  strains  digestion. 
Busy  Americans  find  smoking  Camels  a pleasant  digestive  aid 
that  helps  digestion  to  proceed  smoothly  and  prosperously! 


ing.  Science  and  common  experience 
agree  that  smoking  a Camel  is  a 
pleasant  and  effective  way  to  assist 
digestion.  Camels  increase  the  flow 
of  digestive  fluids,  and  no  matter 
how  many  you  smoke  they  never 
get  on  your  nerves. 

From  Camel’s  costlier  tobaccos 
you  get  unequaled  flavor.  Because 
they  are  so  mild,  Camels  never  tire 
your  taste  or  jangle  your  nerves. 
Smoke  Camels  during  and  between 
meals  for  a comforting  lift — a sense 
of  cheer  and  well-being — and  for  di- 
gestion’s sake!  Camels  set  you  right! 


The  causes  of  upset  stomach  in  our 
daily  life  are  all  too  familiar.  The 
pressure  and  vexation.  The  endless 
demands  and  annoyances.  The  hurry 
and  rush.  Bills — work— responsibil- 
ity— worry  about  the  future.  Strain 
you  can’t  see — anxiety  and  tension 
inside.  Digestion  suffers  as  a result. 

Camels  are  a positive  aid  in  reliev- 
ing the  effects  of  high-pressure  liv- 


"THIS BATTERING  RAM,”  say 

Gladwell,  driller,  "is  tough  on  the  di. 
I depend  on  Camels  to  set  me  right. 


LIGHTNING  SPEED  has  carried  petite  Mrs.  Ethel 
Arnold  (lift)  to  the  peak  of  tennis  fame.  Physical 
stamina  depends  greatly  on  digestion.  "I  smoke 
Camels  with  and  after  meals,’’  says  Mrs.  Arnold. 


(’opyriirht,  K.  J.  Reynolds  Tub.  (%>. . Winston-Salem,  N.  (' 


OVER  664  PARACHUTE 
JUMPS.  Joe Cranesays:  "Step- 
ping out  into  empty  air  tight- 
ens my  stomach.  I naturally  turn 
to  Camels  for  digestion’s  sake." 


AT  THE  MAYFAIR  ROOM  of  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit,  Camels  are  outstandingly  popular. 
Paul  Fischer,  whose  genial  touch  adds  a pleasing 
personal  welcome  to  this  smart  and  exclusive  set- 


ting, has  observed  that  Camels  are  the  favorite  and 
are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity."Aglance  around 
our  tables,”  he  says,  "proves  that  those  who  appre- 
ciate quality  have  made  Camels  their  first  choice.’’ 


TURKISH  & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 

L.  CIGARETTES  .1 


Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and  Domestic — than  any  other  popular  brand. 
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The  young  ladies  who  are  houseparty  guests 
come  at  the  most  spectacular  time  of  the  year. 
Oak  and  chestnut  are  greening  in  magnificent 
profusion.  The  campus  has  a dynamic  quality  about 
it.  You  look  at  a tree  one  minute  and  it  stands  bare 
and  hapless.  You  look  at  it  a minute  later  and  it  has 
acquired  a rash  of  shiny  leaflets.  We  haven’t  been 
able  to  put  our  finger  on  the  reason,  but  trees  seem 
greener  now  than  in  mid-June.  It’s  probably  tied  up 
with  the  theory  of  suggestion  and  restraint  and 
about  having  too  much  of  a good  thing. 

• 

Welcome,  young  ladies.  Be  sure  to  have  a fine 
time;  that’s  about  all  we  can  say.  Be  sure,  though, 
to  see  the  sights.  Be  sure  to  see  the  landing  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Library,  on  the  way  to  the  art 
gallery.  Be  sure  to  look  in  Dr.  Kemmerer’s  box  in 
Christmas-Saucon  Hall;  once  there  was  an  ice  cream 
cone  in  it.  Peek  in  the  chemistry  building;  you  may 
see  A.  A.  D.  tearing  around  the  quant,  lab  in  his 
little  blue  smock.  And  this  isn’t  so  important,  but  if 
you  have  time  take  a look  at  the  blackboard  in 
room  403  of  the  English  department.  On  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a very  feeble  and  shaky  hand,  “predegice.” 
Below  in  a much  firmer  and  more  confident  stroke, 
obviously  an  instructor’s,  is  ’’prejudice.” 

• 

Judged  by  the  sharpest  standards,  “Accommoda- 
tion Ladder”  is  a fine  story.  It  was  written  by  an 
alumnus  whose  name  is  not  V.  Peder.  He  lives  in  a 
small  town  now,  engaged  in  a profession  that  im- 
plies a goldfish  life,  and  he  doesn’t  want  it  known 
that  he  writes  stories  in  which  hard  words  are  used. 
Small  town  people  just  can’t  learn  that  an  author 
isn’t  necessarily  as  crude  as  his  crudest  character. 

• 

This  issue  is  the  last  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a 
year  of  progress,  anyhow  that’s  what  people  tell  us. 
But  we  have  only  feelings  of  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment. There  was  so  much  we  could  have  done.  Like 
putting  out  a sixty-four  page  issue,  or  running  a real 
dirty  joke  and  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen, 
or  printing  a page  upside  down  and  hoping  some- 
body would  notice  it,  or  wrangling  a full-page  ad 
from  Elizabeth  Arden.  Yeah,  man,  we  have  plenty 
to  do. 
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F O R 31  A L WEAR 


Conn)lete  Kveiiing  Ensemble  for 
FliLL  DRESS 


Arrow  Formal 

COLLARS  : SHIRTS  : TIES 


Genuine  Palm  Beach 
TUX  and  MESS  JACKETS 


Hotel  Bethlehem 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Taj)  - Room,  Bamjnet  Facilities 
and  Main  Dining  Room 

Are  All  at  Your  Service 


Conij)lete  Line  of  Accessories 
for  EVENING  WEAR 

Tl  XEDOS  and  FULL  DRESS 
TO  HIRE 

S.  &:  3Ieii’s  Shop 

Serving  Lehigh  for  25  Years 


F E HOCKENBERY  Manager 
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JUNIOR  PROM  - CLASS  ’37 

presenting 


TED  FIO  RITO 

a n (I  O r e li  e s t r a 

Management  MUSIC  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
Dancing  10  to  2 at  the  Coliseiini  April  24,  1936 

Couple  - $4.56  Stag  - $2.28 
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May  27th 

House-party  is  all. 

Drug  my  car  over  to  Jake's. 

It  needed  relaxation  too. 

Sehiiieriii’s  Service  Station 

(opposite  post-office) 


Bell  Phone  990 

Howard  R»  Laiifer 

Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 

HARDWARE,  GLASS,  STOVES,  FURNACES, 
ROOFING,  ETC. 

Lawn  Mowers  Repaired  and  Sharpened 
411  Wyandotte  Street  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

offers 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSES  IN 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING  PHYSICS 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
MINING  ENGINEERING 
SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

For  Information  Address 

WR.AY  H.  CONGDON 

Director  of  .Admissions 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Disk  Data 

Memories  of  Goldkette;  Hawkins  at  the  Top; 
Connie  Boswell  Goes  to  Town 

by  Manheimer 


They  tell  us  that  it  all  started  when  the  Original 
Dixieland  Band  invaded  the  north.  War  crazed 
America  was  getting  tired  of  the  staccato,  rau- 
cous ragtime,  so  this  group  of  real  musicians  from 
New  Orleans  had  little  trouble  in  selling  their  new 
type  of  jazz,  swing.  Since  that  time  swing  has  had  its 
ins  and  outs,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  here  to  stay. 

Many  of  the  bands  are  swinging  old  tunes,  but 
once  and  a while  we  do  hear  a really  good  new  num- 
ber. Benny  Goodman,  the  greatest  swinger  of  them 
all,  as  combined  the  best  new  swing  with  a little  of 
the  old.  “Christopher  Columbus,’  that  theme  song 
of  Fletcher  Henderson’s  (one  of  Benny’s  arrangers), 
is  coupled  with  "Get  Happy,  ” a favorite  of  a few 
years  ago,  on  Victor  252  79. 

About  six  years  ago  there  was  a great  Chicago 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Goldkette. 
Some  of  the  greatest  musicians  that  ever  played  for 
jazz  were  included  in  this  band.  Just  to  mention  a 
few  names  that  you  may  have  heard  of,  Goldkette 
had  Bix  Beiderbecke  as  trumpeter  (Bix  died  a few 
years  ago,  but  all  good  trumpet  men  are  still  try- 
ing to  copy  his  technique)  ; Joe  Venuti,  violin; 
Frankie  Trumbauer,  sax;  Jimmy  Dorsey,  sax.  Now 
Victor  has  re-released  one  of  their  older  recordings 
just  to  show  that  swing  is  not  so  new.  The  numbers 
are  “My  Pretty  Girl”  and  “Clementine.  ” Victor 

25283. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  a vocal  swing.  Connie 
Boswell  with  the  assistance  of  her  swing  band  shows 
this  very  well  on  her  record  of  “Mama  Don’t  Allow 
It”  and  “The  Panic  Is  On.  ” A few  of  the  better  fem- 
inine swingers  are  Connie,  Marjory  Logan,  Helen 
Ward,  Edyth  Wright,  and  Mildred  Bailey.  Decca 
747. 

Coleman  Hawkins  shows  his  superiority  on  the 
tenor  sax  with  his  recording  of  “Meditation.”  There 
has  been  a great  debate  as  to  whether  Hawkins, 
Traumbauer,  Berry,  or  a few  others  in  that  field 
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are  the  best,  but  this  rendition  is 
enough  to  show  that  Hawkins  is 
tops.  The  orhchestral  background 
is  much  better  than  that  of  Cole- 
man’s last  record,  Chicago.  The 
other  side,  “What  Harlem  Is  to 
Me,”  doesn’  t have  enough  of 
Hawkins’  solo  work,  even  though 
it  is  among  the  better  swings.  De- 
ca  742. 

Broadway  critics  vow  that  On 
Your  Toes"  is  a topnotch  musical. 
The  music  which  Hart  and  Rodg- 
ers wrote  for  this  show  makes  us 
agree.  Hal  Kemp’s  recording  of 
“It’s  Got  to  Be  Love  ” and 
“There’s  a Small  Hotel”  is  one 
which  everybody  should  enjoy. 
Brunswick  7634  . 

Ray  Noble  seems  to  be  com- 
posing good  music  in  bunches.  A 
few  months  ago  he  gave  up  If 
You  Love  Me  ” and  now  it  is  “The 
Touch  of  Your  Lips.  ” This  with 
“Yours  Truly  Is  Truly  Yours” 
makes  a mighty  fine  record.  Of 
course  A1  Bowlly  sings.  Victor 
25277. 

Your  Junior  Prom  orchestra’s 
latest  record  shows  its  true  colors. 
Ted  Fio  Rito’s  version  of  “Yours 
Truly  Is  Truly  Yours  ” and  “Hon- 
ey ” is  just  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
Ted  is  famous  for.  Decca  746. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a really 
good  recording  of  opera  is  made, 
but  Victor  has  accomplished  this 
great  task  in  their  offering  of  the 
first  act  of  Die  Walkure.  They 
could  not  have  chosen  their  sing- 
ers any  more  wisely,  for  the  work 
of  Lotte  Lehmann,  Lauritz  Mel- 
chior, and  Emanuel  List  is  superb. 
The  Vienna  Philhormanic  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Bruno 
Walter  supplies  the  musical  back- 
ground to  this  beautiful  opera. 
Victor  Musical  Masterpiece  Set 
298. 

continued  on  page  .U 


He  Scot  Nerve 
A Scotchman  was  leaving  on  a 
business  trip,  and  he  called  back 
as  he  was  leaving:  “Goodbye  all, 
and  dinna  forget  to  take  little 
Donald’s  glasses  off  when  he  isna 
lookin’  at  anything.” 

— Exchange 

Alone 

A prof,  who  comes  two  min- 
utes early  to  class  is  very  rare, — 
in  fact — he’s  in  a class  by  him- 
self. 

— Epitome 

• 

Futile 

1 shot  a poem  into  air 
It  was  reprinted  everywhere 
From  Bangor  to  the  Rocky  Range 
And  always  credited  to  Exchange. 

— Exchange 

• 

Annoyance 
Horatius  has 
a limousine, 
a super-super 
highways  queen 
of  flowing  lines 
and  color  green 
kept  sumptuously 
bright  and  clean. 

And  H.  is  quite 

the  little  man 

when  at  the  wheel; 

no  nasty  curve 

can  make  him  swerve — 

Horatius  drives 

with  iron  nerves. 

At  sixty  per 
he  floats  to  school 
and  I am  made 
to  look  a fool 
when  I am  late 
for  class  because 
to  me  belongs 
no  road  machine. 

I walk — 

1 do  not  own 
a limousine. 

P.E.P.W. 


END  OF  THE  MAN 


ON  the' 
FLYING  TRAPEZE 


He  fell  from  the  h.ir  with  the  greatest 
of  case  when  the  fumes  from  that 
gooey  briar  got  him.  Won’t  some  usher 
rush  out  for  pipe  cleaners  and  a tin  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  peaceful  blend — and  let 
the  show  go  on?  Sir  Walter  burns  slower, 
cooler.  The  air  stays  cleaner,  your  tongue 
stays  calmer,  and  its  delightful  aroma  w'ins 
any  crowd.  Sales  boom  as  smoker  after 
smoker  finds  Sir  Walter  the  answer  to  his 


prayer  for  mildness  and  fragrance. 


FREE  booklet  tells  how  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet* 
cr;  how  to  break  in  a new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  L-65 
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Accommodation  Ladder 

A Story  of  Youth  and  a Small  Dose  of  the  Sea 


by  V.  Peder 


WE  walked  down  Water  Street  in  Baltimore  un- 
til we  came  to  the  Seaman  s Church  Institute 
and  went  in.  We  were  glad  to  get  inside  be- 
cause we  had  felt  conspicuous  in  our  whife  linen 
knickers. 

We  shouldn’t  have  worn  white  linen  knickers. 
But  now  we  were  going  to  get  them  off  so  it  wouldn’t 
make  any  difference.  We  went  back  to  the  wash 
room  and  crawled  under  the  doors  of  pay  toilets  and 
changed  out  white  linen  knickers  for  the  dungarees 
we  had  just  bought.  Mine  were  pretty  tight  around 
the  hips  and  they  were  much  too  long. 

“They’re  pretty  tight,  ” 1 called  to  Roland.  His 
hips  were  bigger  than  mine.  1 imagined  he’d  be  pret- 
ty uncomfortable. 

“We’ll  get  used  to  them,”  he  called  back. 

We  opened  the  doors  and  came  out  and  looked  at 
each  other.  “You  look  good,  ” 1 said. 

“Yeah?  ” he  said  brightly.  ““Well  I feel  all  right. 
Let’s  leave  these  knickers  here.  ” 

“We  might  as  well  take  them  along.  .Maybe  we 
can  wear  them  ashore  somewhere.” 

“Do  you  think  they  wear  white  knickers  in  Hong 
Kong?”  Roland  said.  He  was  set  on  going  to  Hong 
Kong. 

“Maybe.  Or  when  we  go  back  to  Washington. 
We  should  have  bought  some  socks  though.  These 
long  wool  stockings  aren’t  so  comfortable.  ” 

“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff,  “go  back  to  Wash- 
ington? ” Roland  said.  “ If  you’re  getting  a ship  with 
me  you’ve  got  to  have  guts.  None  of  this  back  to 
Washington  stuff.  Now  snap  out  of  it.  ” 

“Yeah,  we  should  have  bought  some  socks,  I 
said. 

We  took  off  our  ties  and  wrapped  them  up  with 
our  knickers  in  the  paper  from  our  dungarees.  Rol- 
and walked  funny  because  the  dungarees  were  too 
tight.  Roland  s hips  were  pretty  big  and  the  dung- 
arees bound  his  crotch.  He  walked  tenderly  as  if  he 
had  been  horseback  riding  too  much. 

““You’ll  be  more  comfortable  when  they  stretch 
a little,  ” 1 said. 


“Don’t  worry  about  me  being  comfortable.  I’m 
all  right.”  Roland  stopped  at  a mirror  and  ran  a 
pocket  comb  through  his  light  pompador.  Then  we 
went  out  the  swinging  doors  into  the  lounging  room. 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  us,  but  Roland 
glared  at  all  the  sailors  sitting  around.  “Who  you 
looking  at,  tough?”  he  said  under  his  breath  when 
one  fellow  looked  up  at  us. 

We  sat  down  on  a leather  sofa.  Roland  picked 
up  a Tribune  opened  to  the  shipping  news. 

“H  ere’s  a White  Star  boat  comes  in  today.  Let’s 
go  down  to  the  White  Star  office  and  get  jobs,”  he 
said. 

“1  don’t  think  that’s  the  way  to  get  jobs,  ” I said. 

“Surt  it  is,  ” Roland  said.  “Come  on  with  me.  I’ll 
show  you.  ” 

“ They  get  men  through  shipping  offices,  Roland.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Places  along  the  water  front  here  hire  men  for 
the  ships.  ” 

“Oh,  sure,  1 remember  seeing  one  as  we  came 
along.  Hurry  up  now  and  we  ll  go  get  jobs  right 
away.  ” 

“What  job  are  you  going  to  say  you  are  fit  for?  ” 

““Oh,  1 11  see  what  they  have  and  then  say  I can 
do  it.  I guess  I’m  smart  enough  to  do  any  job  on  a 
boat,  ” Roland  said. 

“ That’s  fine,  ” 1 said. 

“Sure,  that’s  the  only  way.  Come  on,  1 don’t  like 
this  lousy  place.  ” 

“What  do  you  think  it  will  be  like  on  a ship?  ” 

“That’s  different.  Let’s  get  out.  ” 

A thin  young  man  with  a lavender  tie  had  been 
sitting  opposite  us  reading  a tabloid.  Lor  the  last  few 
minute  he  had  been  fingering  his  lavender  tie  with  a 
small  white  hand  and  watching  us.  Now  he  came 
over  and  sat  down  beside  Roland. 

“Hello,  boys,”  he  said.  ‘“Just  arrived?  ” 

“That’s  right,  ” Roland  said. 

“Looking  for  a boat?” 

“Just  sitting  around,  ” I said. 

“Don’t  be  smart,”  Roland  said  to  me.  “Yes,  we 
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are,  ” he  said  to  the  thin  young  man. 

“Maybe  I can  get  you  fixed  up,”  the  young  man 
said  and  smiled  at  Roland. 

There  wasn’t  anybody  right  in  front  of  us  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  Roland’s  knee.  “I’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  boys,  ” he  said. 

“Roland  will  probably  enjoy  your  help,  ’ 1 said. 

Roland  pushed  the  soft  white  hand  away.  “What 
the  hell,  ” he  said.  “What  the  hell.  ” 

He  got  up  and  started  for  the  door.  “You  coming, 
Hugh?  ” he  called  without  turning. 

“Good  hunting,  ” 1 said  to  the  young  man  and 
walked  off  after  Roland. 

It  was  early  June  and  the  air  blew  cold  from  the 
water.  Roland  just  had  a light  coat  on  over  his 
shirt.  1 had  a heavy  sweater  under  my  coat. 

“We  don’t  want  to  walk  too  much  on  the  street,  ” 
1 said.  “A  cop  will  spot  you.” 

’They  won’t  get  me,  ” Roland  said.  ’’Cold  as  hell, 
isn’t  it? ’’ 

Walking  along  the  water  front  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing cold  from  our  right,  was  pleasant  and  exhilarat- 
ing. There  was  a smell  of  clams  and  tar  and  coffee 
beans  in  the  air.  It  was  a good  smell. 

A dirty,  red  leaded  boat  was  unloading  coffee  in 
big  bags.  A bos’n  up  on  the  fo’c’sle  head  was  yell- 
ing at  somebody  down  in  number  one  hold. 

When  we  got  under  him  1 yelled  up,  “The  mate 
aboard  ? ” 

The  bos’n  didn’t  look  at  us.  He  yelled  again  at 
the  fellows  in  the  hold  and  then  said,  “No.  ” 

* Come  on,”  Roland  said.  “1  wouldn’t  work  on 


that  filthy  ship.” 

“We  gotta  get  a boat,”  1 said. 

“Don  t worry.  1 11  get  us  a boat,  ” Roland  said. 

We  kept  on  walking  and  the  wind  got  colder. 

“ It’s  cold  as  hell  for  June,  ” Roland  said. 

“Sea  breeze,  ” 1 said. 

“Wish  I’d  b rought  a sweater,  ” Roland  said. 

“1  told  you  that,  too.  ” 

“Go  to  hell.  ” 

We  passed  a little  restaurant.  There  was  a black 
board  outside.  On  the  board  was  written  a list  of 
jobs. 

“ Shipping  office, ’“  1 said. 

“Sure.  That’s  the  one  1 was  telling  you  about. 
Come  on  in.  And  let  me  handle  it.’ 

We  went  down  three  steps  to  the  entrance.  The 
door  had  a dirty  pane  of  glass  in  it  with  a dirty  lace 
curtain  behind  it.  The  air  inside  was  heavy  with 
stale  beans.  There  was  a fat,  dark  man  back  of  the 
counter.  His  apron  was  tied  just  below  the  arm-pits. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  restaurant. 

“Howdy,  ” 1 said. 

“Let  me  handle  this,  ” Roland  said. 

The  fat  man  didn  t say  anything.  He  moved  the 
salt  and  pepper  shakers  from  in  front  of  the  sugar 
bowl  to  the  sides  and  moved  them  back  again.  He 
didn  t look  questioning.  He  just  stood  there  playing 
with  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 

““We  want  those  two  coal  passers’  jobs,  ” Roland 
said. 

“Got  papers?”  the  fat  man  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?  ’ Roland  said. 

“ Yeah.  We  just  left  the  Irene  of  the  Bull  Line,” 
1 said. 

““That  s an  oil  burner,  ” the  fat 
man  said. 

“Sure,  we  were  working  on  the 
deck.  ” 

““You  ever  pass  coal?  ’ 

“Sure,  ” Roland  said. 

“You  don’t  look  it.  ” 

“Y  eah,  we  ve  passed  plenty  of 
coal,  ” Roland  said.  “You  ought 
to  see  us  pass  coal.” 

“Let  s see  your  papers,  ” the  fat 
man  said. 

“We  d on’t  have  papers,  ” Rol- 
and said. 

“ Somebody  stole  our  stuff  with 
our  discharges  and  everything  in 
it,  ” 1 said. 

‘1  can’t  give  you  a job  then.” 
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“That’s  the  truth,  ” I said. 

“What  the  hell,  ” Roland  said.  “Didn’t  1 say  we 
could  pass  coal?  ” 

’’Yeah.  ” The  fat  man  went  back  to  moving  the 
shakers.  “Fellows  always  talk  plenty.  ” 

“What  do  you  care  about  the  papers?  ” I said. 

“We  can  pass  coal  all  right.  ” 

““Sure.”  Roland  drew  his  eyebrows  down  and 
stuck  out  his  chin.  “ What  do  you  care  about  pa- 
pers?” 

The  fat  man  turned  away. 

“ Don’t  worry,  ” Roland  turned  to  me  and  spoke 
softly.  “I’ll  take  care  of  this  fellow.  ” 

“Look,  big  boy,  1 have  pull,  see?  If  you  don’t 
give  us  jobs  you’re  liable  to  get  in  trouble.  ” 

“The  mate  on  this  boat  don’t  take  anybody  with- 
out papers.  ” 

“Maybe  you  could  fix  us  up  with  some,  ” I said. 
“Maybe.  ” 

“We  have  a little  money,  1 said.  Roland  had  ten 
dollars  and  1 had  two. 

“For  five  dollars  apiece  1 can  make  you  some  dis- 
charges. ” 

“We  don’t  have  that  much,  ” 1 said. 

“Ten  dollars!  What  the  hell,”  Roland  said. 

“All  right,  ” the  fat  man  said. 

“ Let’s  go,  ” Roland  said.  “ There’s  plenty  more 
shipping  offices.  I ll  get  us  jobs,  all  right.  ” 

We  started  for  the  door.  Roland  was  still  twisting 
his  hips  as  he  walked.  He  must  have  looked  funny. 
The  fat  man  laughed.  Roland’s  face  got  red  and  his 
eyes  squinted.  He  went  back  to  the  counter  and 
leaned  over  and  put  his  face  up  near  the  fat  man’s. 
“What  s so  funny?  ” he  said. 

“All  right,  boy,  ’ the  fat  man  said. 

“What’s  so  funny?’  Roland  said  again. 

He  pushed  at  the  man’s  stomach  with  his  fist.  The 
fat  man  had  big  hands.  He  put  one  in  Roland’s  face 
and  pushed  and  Roland  fell  back  over  a stool.  He 
lay  on  the  floor. 

“What  the  hell,  ” he  said. 

“He  didn’t  mean  anything,  ” I said. 

“Sure,  ” the  fat  man  said. 

Roland  got  up  and  sat  on  a stool  at  the  counter, 
rubbing  the  back  of  his  head. 

“How  about  three  dollars  apiece?  ” 1 said. 

“Give  it  to  me,  ” the  fat  man  said. 

“Give  him  six  dollars,”  1 said  to  Roland. 

“Come  on,  ” Roland  said,  “I’ll  get  us  jobs.  ” 

“Give  him  six  dollars.  ” 

‘“All  right,  but  you’re  a damn  fool.” 

Roland  laid  the  money  on  the  counter.  The  fat 
man  took  it  and  went  into  a back  room.  He  returned 
with  some  papers. 


“What’  s your  names?”  he  said. 

“Roland  Young  and  Hugh  Miter,  ” I said. 
“M-i-t-e-r.  ” 

He  wrote  each  name  on  three  papers  and  gave 
them  to  us.  They  were  discharges  from  three  dif- 
ferent ships.  There  was  a different  master’s  signature 
on  each. 

“Wait  around.  The  mate  will  be  in  pretty  soon.  ” 

Roland  and  1 drank  two  cups  of  coffee  without 
saying  anything.  When  we  were  drinking  our  third 
the  mate  came  in. 

“Here’s  two  coal  passers  for  you,  ” the  fat  man 
said. 

“Good  ones,  too,  ” Roland  said. 

The  mate  was  a big  blond  Swede.  “ Let  s see  your 
papers,  ” he  said.  We  showed  them  to  him.  He  gave 
them  back  to  us  and  said,  “All  right,  Mike.  ” He 
signed  a book  the  fat  man  held  out  to  him.  “Where’s 
your  stuff?”  the  mate  said  to  us. 

“ It  was  stolen,  ” 1 said.  “This  is  all  we  have,  ” in- 
dicating our  two  bundles. 

“ Come  on,  then,  ” he  said. 

We  followed  him  up  the  three  stairs  and  down 
the  street.  The  sun  was  warming  now  and  the  wind 
didn’t  feel  so  cold. 

“What  did  1 tell  you?  ” Roland  said.  “Didn’t  I 
say  I’d  get  us  a job? 

“Yeah,”  I said. 

We  walked  along  a little  behind  the  mate.  We 
went  about  half  a mile  to  a gasoline  boat.  The  mate 
got  in  and  started  the  engine.  Roland  got  in  and  sat 
in  the  stern. 

“Cast  off,  ” the  mate  said  to  me. 

1 threw  him  the  forward  line  and  then  threw  Rol- 
and the  stern  line  and  jumped  in.  Roland  didn’t  see 
me  throw  him  the  line  and  the  end  of  it  hit  him 
across  the  face. 

“ Christ!”  he  said.  “ You’re  goddam  careless.  ” 

When  he  took  his  hand  down  from  his  face  there 
was  a big  red  welt  from  his  eye  to  his  chin.  He 
couldn’t  open  his  right  eye. 

The  mate  took  the  gasoline  boat  out  through  the 
ships  and  about  a mile  into  the  bay.  It  was  cold  and 
Roland  sat  huddled  up  in  the  stern  with  a hand  up  to 
his  face.  Now  and  then  he  sai  d,  “What  the  hell.  ” 

“What  ship  is  it?”  1 said  finally  to  the  mate. 

“Partore,”  he  said. 

“Where  is  she  going?” 

“To  Norfolk  to  coal.  ” 

“And  then?  ” 

“General  cargo  to  the  West  Indies.  We  sail  to- 
morrow noon.  ” 

The  Partore  was  a big  black  freighter.  We 

continued  on  page  26 
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Man  About  Moscow 


The  Red  Capital  lives  at  night.  A 
former  Lehigh  student  gives  a first- 
hand glimpse  of  workers  at  play. 

by  Benjamin  Keen 


The  editor  of  the  "Lehigh  Review”  has  request- 
ed me  to  submit  an  article  dealing  with  my  ex- 
periences in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  interme- 
diary through  whom  1 received  the  request  some- 
what vaguely  added  that  the  said  article  should  be: 
"light  and  informal — you  know,  something  the  boys 
would  like.”  After  spending  some  perplexed  min- 
utes in  considering  what  1 could  say  about  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  be  light  and  informal  and  that  the 
boys  would  like,  1 hit  upon  this  idea  of  compiling  a 
list  of  rather  curious  and  interesting  places  in  Mos- 
cow that  "the  boys”  might  visit  when,  if  ever,  they 
tour  the  red  capital.  (B.  K.  ) 

Cafe  Moskvo — Originally  named  "Cafe  Pushkin,” 
after  the  great  Russian  poet,  but  outraged  public 
opinion  caused  the  change.  On  the  corner  of  Gorky 
Street  and  Pushkin  Square.  Specially  designed,  it 
seems,  for  wistful  Americans  seeking  to  relive  eve- 
nings once  spent  in  Helen  Morgan’s  night  club,  and 
curious  Muscovites  wishing  to  know  of  the  ways  of 
those  dwelling  "in  partibus  infidelium.  ” A truly 
swanky  place.  Concealed  lighting,  extremely  mod- 
ernistic and  uncomfortable  furniture.  A large  dance 
floor  and  a quite  decent  band.  The  prices  are  inde- 
cent. But  the  coffee  is  the  best  in  Moscow,  so  help 
me  God. 

Krasny  Mak  (The  Red  Poppy) — Another  cafe, 
with  a very  nice  pavilion  for  summer  use.  Some- 
where on  Bolshaya  Dimitrovka.  Gets  its  name  from 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  purporting  to  illustrate 
scenes  from  Gliere’s  thrilling  ballet  "The  Red  Pop- 
py.” It  was  always  my  private  opinion  that  the  fel- 
low who  executed  them  should  have  been  tried  for 
wrecking  activities  on  the  artistic  front.  Excellent 
pastry  to  be  had  here,  at  moderate  prices.  The  cli- 
entile  is  quite  interesting,  consisting  in  large  part  of 
political  refugees  from  the  lands  of  fascism. 

The  Gypsy  Art  Theater  — Hertzen  Street  and  ? 
Recommended  not  so  much  for  its  artistic  interest, 
although  its  productions  are  of  extraordinary  charm 


BEN  KEEN, 

Student  of  Government, 
Man  About  Odd  Towns 


and  vitality,  as  for  the  interest  attached  to  the  audi- 
ences. Here  you  will  see  gypsy  girls  of  remarkable 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  raggle-taggle  gypsies  of  Bor- 
row’s  romantic  works.  Caution:  Watch  your  pockets! 
The  average  Russian  gypsy  is  today  a good  Soviet 
citizen  who  recalls  the  thieving  past  of  his  fathers 
with  loathing  and  shame.  But  not  all  gypsies,  to 
paraphrase  the  title  of  a Soviet  novel,  "have  changed 
their  skins.” 

The  Parachute  Jump  at  the  Park  of  Culture  and 
Rest.  For  lovers  of  the  strenuous  life.  Ascend  a tow- 
er some  seven  stories  high  and  be  lowered,  attached 
to  a parachute,  the  ground — thrilling,  for  them  that 
likes  it. 

Dom  Pechati  (Home  of  the  Press) — The  press- 
men’s very  exclusive  club.  Right  off  Arbat  Square. 
Here,  if  you’re  lucky  enough  to  be  invited,  you’ll 
sit  and  dine  with  such  journalistic  celebrities  as  Kolt- 
zov,  Ilf  and  Petrov.  The  chief  feature  of  the  place  is 
the  diabolically  ingenious  satirical  frescoes  that  dec- 
orate the  walls  of  the  dining  room.  Herr  Hitler  and 
his  helmeted,  bewhiskered  Nordic  cohorts,  11  Duce 
del  fascismo  and  even  the  evangel  of  the  New  Deal 
(if  1 remember  rightly)  provide  the  occasion  for  a 
Soviet  satirical  holiday. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Tsars — At  Kolomeiskaya,  a 
few  miles  from  Moscow,  on  the  edge  of  a steep  hill, 

continued  on  page  32 
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Pun  My  Word 

A Searching  Inquiry  Into  the  Damned  Art 
by  Louis  C.  Stoumeu 


The  English  have  acquired  during  the  last  few 
centuries  the  well  merited  reputation  of  being  an 
intellectually  unimaginative  and  stolid  race. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  there  was  in  the 
English  language  until  comparatively  recent  times  no 
equivalent  for  the  Spanish  “chiste,”  the  German 
"wortspiel,  ” and  the  French  “faire  des  calembours.’ 
H owever,  in  the  late  I 7th  century  that  grand 
word  “pun”  was  introduced  to  English  speaking 
peoples,  and  English  became  once  more  a self-re- 
specting and  respected  language. 

Not  that  the  English  never  punned  before  the 
I 7th  century.  Far  from  it,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  human  nature  that  takes  an  ecstatic  pleasure 
in  a well-made  pun.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Mil- 
ton  punned,  as  did  all  of  their  lesser  imitators.  Yes, 
the  pun  is  as  old  as  articulate  man. 

We  can  well  imagine  a quick  witted  Adam  telling 
Eve  to  quit  “ribbing  him.”  And  it  is  certainly  not 
inconceivable  of  his  misguided  but  equally  quick 
witted  spouse  to  imagine  her  flashing  back  with  some 
such  pearl  as:  “A  fig  on  you,  my  dear.”  Even  Adam 
and  Eve  were  Abel  to  utilize  the  pun  in  the  raising 
of  a little  domestic  Cain! 

Historically,  the  pun  seems  to  have  chosen  per- 
iods of  quickened  intellectual  activity.  It  flourished 
profusely  in  Greece  when  that  country  was  undis- 
puted mistress  of  international  intellect.  Decadent 
but  witty  Imperial  Rome  writhed  under  its  excru- 
ciating influence.  Risque  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  de- 
veloped it  to  a high  level.  The  bitterly  satirical  1 8th 
century  England  of  Pope  and  Swift  was  also  a will- 
ing victim  of  the  vitriolic  blandishments  of  the  al- 
mighty pun. 

The  psychology  of  the  pun,  the  punster,  and  the 
punned  upon-er  is  a fascinating  study.  Let’s  imag- 
ine that  pun  is  pulled  upon  us.  As  quickly  as  a reflex 
action,  we  screw  up  our  faces  in  the  characteristic 
wince  — part  smile,  part  snarl  — of  the  punned 
upon-er.  Our  secondary  reaction  is  a disparaging  dry 
gargle  in  the  back  of  our  throats. 

But  most  excruciating  of  all  to  us  is  our  mental 
and  hidden  reaction.  Try  as  we  can,  we  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  intense  admiration  that  wells  up  in 


the  depths  of  our  souls  for  the  masterly  wit  of  the 
person  who,  on  the  unpremeditated  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  able  to  pull  off  such  an  exceedingly  clever 
bit  of  word  play.  We  wish  we'd  said  that. 

It  is  told  of  that  greatest  of  conversationalists, 
Samuel  Johnson,  that  one  day  at  dinner  his  friends 
were  no  longer  able  to  bear  his  vicious  punning.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  lifted  him  bodily  from  his  seat, 
hustled  him  out  of  the  dining  room,  and  locked  him 
up  in  a closet.  Since  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to  in 
the  closet  nothing  to  be  seen  there,  they  thought 
they  had  him  stopped. 

Johnson,  however,  rendered  himself  immortal 
by  immediately  pounding  on  the  door  with  his  hands 
and  shouting  triumphantly:  ”0-pun  the  door!  O-pun 
the  door.  ’ The  true  punster  is  never  at  a loss. 

Why  did  Robinson  Crusoe  teach  a wild  parrot  to 
talk?  Undoubtedly,  so  that  he  could  have  a punning 
partner.  The  joke,  however,  was  on  Robinson,  for 
the  parrot  Crusoe  adept  at  punning  that  he  soon  was 
able  to  out-pun  his  master. 

The  science  of  the  pun  is  exact,  but  it  admits  of 
very  great  flexibility  — a quality  common  to  any 
mature  science.  By  definition,  a pun  is  “a  play  on 
words.  ” And  what  play! 

Two  factors  determine  the  excellence  of  any  pun. 
The  first  of  these  is  quite  simple.  It  is  the  time  ele- 
ment. Thus,  if  you  pull  a pun  on  some  word  imme- 
diately after  that  word  is  mentioned  in  conversation, 
your  pun  is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
to  sit  back  and  think  about  it,  or  even  sleep  upon  it 
and  pull  it  the  next  day,  your  pun  succeeds  in  arous- 
ing only  amused  tolerance,  for  it  defeats  its  purpose, 
and  m.akes  the  punned  upon-er  feel  that  certainly  his 
wits  are  as  quick  as  yours.  Your  delayed  sally  calls 
forth  only  mild  amusement. 

The  other  factor  deciding  the  excellence  of  a pun 
is  a bit  more  complex.  It  involves  the  nature  of  the 
pun.  Thus,  in  general:  polysyllabic  puns  are  better 
than  monosyllabic  ones  (that  s why  the  title  of  this 
piece  is  bad)  ; the  sex  element  is  desirable,  for  it  un- 
deniably adds  flavor  and  interest  to  any  kind  of  hu- 
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Diiiiiiff  Out 


A small  matter,  yet  a eoiisiimiiig 
experieiiee,  full  of  exasperating 
moments. 

by  George  Bebati 


Dining  out.  The  question  of  choosing  a restau- 
rant. Your  wife’s  suggestion  of  a cute  little 
French  place  in  the  East  40’s,  that  specializes 
in  crepe  suzettes,  which  you  dislike  intensely.  Your 
feeble  proposal  of  a German  beer  garden,  away 
over  on  1 4th  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  that  serves 
Bock  on  draft,  a beverage  particularly  disgusting  to 
your  wife.  Offers  of  sacrifice  from  both  of  you, 
which  are  obviously  forced.  The  suggestion  of  a res- 
taurant off  Times  Square  that  is  frequented  by  cel- 
ebrities; a compromise  to  which  you  both  agree. 

The  preparation  for  the  depar- 
ture. Her  last  minute  make-up. 

The  final  locking  up.  Her  impa- 
tience when  you  have  to  return  for 
your  glasses;  yours  when  she 
rushes  in  for  her  hand-bag.  The 
subway  train  missed  because  of 
your  inability  to  locate  two  nick- 
els. The  dank,  musty  smell  of  the 
station.  The  crowded  train  with 
its  strange  mixture  of  people.  The 
stout  Irish  woman  trying  to  con- 
trol her  brood  of  six.  The  elderly 
Hebrew  muttering  over  his  Daily 
Forward.  The  young  Negro  in  a 
purplish  suit,  with  its  super-high 
waistline  and  padded  shoulders. 

His  companion  in  a bright  red 
dress.  The  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
train  pulls  into  Times  Square.  The 
struggle  to  get  out  of  the  train. 

The  raucous  “Let  ’em  off!  ’ of  the 
burly  guard  on  the  platform.  Your 
wife’s  insistence  that  you  are  lead- 
ing her  into  the  wrong  exit,  and 
your  feelings  when  you  find  she  is 
right.  The  long  wait  to  cross  42nd 
Street.  The  surging  mob  that 
whirls  you  across  when  the  light 
does  change.  The  war  veteran 
selling  pencils.  The  barker  droning 


unintelligibly  in  front  of  the  burlesque.  The  spirit 
of  new  life  which  comes  over  you  as  you  reach  your 
destination. 

The  hush  of  the  lobby.  The  attractive  check  room 
girl.  The  autographed  pictures  of  prominent  people. 
The  all  too  polite  head-waiter,  who  comes  up  to 
you  and  your  wife  as  you  stand  alone  in  the  lobby, 
and  asks,  innocently,  “How  many,  please?  ” Your 
conspicuous  self-consciousness  as  you  make  your  en- 
tree into  the  dining  room.  The  welcome  deliverance 
of  your  table.  The  freshness  of  the  starched  table 
cloth,  and  impressive  array  of  silver-ware.  The  nu- 
merous French  names  on  the  menu,  which  mean 
nothing  to  you,  and  usually  turn  out  to  be  hash. 

Your  wife’s  disapproval  when  you  order  chops you 

can  get  those  at  home.  Her  numerous  questions  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  the  items  on  the  menu.  The 
waiter’s  relentless  approval  o f th  em.  His  sigh  of  re- 
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Life  With  Ellen 


hy  Melvin  S.  Lord 


The  neatly  uniformed  officer,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
strolled  slowly  along  the  promenade  deck, 
nodding  and  smiling  to  the  passengers  who 
lounged  in  their  deck  chairs.  A bronze-faced  young 
man,  who  had  been  leaning  over  the  rail,  looked  up 
as  the  officer  passed,  then  turned  and  fell  into  step 
with  him. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Lu- 
card!”  the  officer  greeted. 

“Did  you  have  an  interesting 
time  in  Kobe? ” 

“Very  interesting!  These 
Japanese  certainly  make  a 
fellow  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
don’t  they?  I never  saw  so 
many  people  doing  so  much 
before  in  my  life,”  was  the 
enthusiastic  reply. 

“How  did  Ellen  like  it?” 

Mr.  Gibbs  asked. 

Mr.  Lucard’s  face  fell.  He 
nervously  pulled  a ring  of 
Leys  from  his  pocket  and  be- 
gan to  whirl  them  around  on 
their  chain. 

The  officer  apparently 
took  no  notice  of  the  young 
man’s  discomfiture  and  pur- 
sued, “She  went  ashore  with 
you.  didn’t  she?” 

“No,  ” said  Mr.  Lucard, 

“she  went  ashore  with  the  ra- 
dio operator,  Mr.  Snell.  ” His 
voice  was  so  low,  and  so 
heavy  with  feeling,  that  Mr. 

Gibbs  glanced  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

“Oh!  I’m  very  sorry!  ’ he 
apologized. 

“It’s  all  right.  1 suppose 
everyone  on  the  ship  knows 
about  her  by  this  time.  She  s 
been  so  damned  obvious 
about  everything,  ” the 
younger  man  said. 


There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence  as  they 
walked  down  the  deck.  Then  the  young  man  put  his 
hand  on  the  officer’s  arm,  and  said,  “Mr.  Gibbs,  I’ve 
got  to  talk  to  someone  about  her.  You’re  an  older 
man  than  1,  and  you’ve  been  out  here  in  the  Orient 
a lot.  Do  you  mind  if  1 talk  this  thing  over  with  you? 
Perhaps  you  can  give  me  some  advice.  I’ve  never 
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met  up  with  anything  of  this  sort  before,  and  I don’t 
know  what  to  do.  ” 

The  older  man  smiled  understandingly,  and  nod- 
ded, “Of  course.”  He  had  met  with  every  kind  of 
problem  on  the  sea,  and  was  always  willing  to  help 
a younger  and  less  experienced  man. 

“Well,”  Mr.  Lucard  began,  “this  thing  has  been 
going  on  for  quite  a while.  1 first  noticed  her  begin- 
ning to  lose  interest  in  me  just  after  we  left  Hono- 
lulu. She  began  walking  around  the  decks  alone — 
never  seemed  very  enthusiastic  about  walking  with 


The  Young  Spaniard 

me;  and  at  night  she  never  seemed  to  want  to  go  to 
bed  when  1 did.  1 tried  to  pass  it  off  lightly  at  first, 
but  when  1 saw  her  begin  to  walk  around  with  that 
young  Spaniard  from  Manila,  it  really  began  to  wor- 
ry me.  Then,  late  one  night,  when  I was  coming  up 
from  the  smoking  saloon,  and  happened  to  pass  the 
cabin  of  that  English  Sanitary  Engineer,  from  Shang- 
hai, I’ll  swear  I heard  her  in  there  with  him.  But 
what  could  1 do?  1 couldn’t  burst  in  on  them  — 
much  as  1 hate  unfaithfulness.  1 simply  couldn’t.  I’m 
sure  she  was  in  there,  though,  for  about  an  hour  after 
1 had  gone  to  bed  1 had  to  get  up  and  let  her  in. 
She  was  mussed  up,  and  looked  awfully  tired.  She 
went  to  sleep  immediately,  without  a sign  of  recog- 
nition for  me.  But  the  actual  proof  of  her  unfaith- 
fulness came  when  we  were  about  two  days  out 
from  Yokohama.  1 was  going  down  to  the  barber’s 
when  1 suddenly  caught  a glimpse  of  her  going  into 
the  Spaniard’s  cabin.  1 hurried  to  the  doorway, 
which  had  been  left  partly  open,  and  heard  him  in 
there  talking  to  her  softly  in  Spanish.  Of  course, 
1 couldn’t  understand  much  of  what  he  was  saying, 
but  know  one  thing  he  said  was  querida  mia,’  which 
means  something  like  my  sweetheart.  1 couldn’t 
stand  any  more  after  1 heard  that.  1 had  to  get  up  on 
deck.  But  1 know  1 heard  him  fumbling  around  in 
there  with  her!’’ 

“1  thought  there  might  be  a chance  of  winning 
her  back  to  me  when  we  got  to  Japan,  and  could  get 
away  from  all  of  these  other  men  for  a while.  But 
after  we  had  docked,  and  were  going  ashore,  1 
looked  for  her  and  saw  her  going  up  the  pier  with 
that  Sanitary  Engineer.  Well,  I couldn’t  do  much 


then,  but  go  around  by  myself.  But  the  worst  part 
was  when  1 would  meet  someone  from  the  ship.  They 
invariably  asked  me  where  Ellen  was,  or  told  me 
they  had  just  seen  her  somewhere  with  that  English- 
man. 1 got  so  that  1 avoided  everyone  1 knew  — 1 
was  so  damned  ashamed.  When  1 came  back  that 
night,  1 waited  at  the  gangway  until  she  came,  in- 
tending to  have  it  out  with  both  of  them.  But  when 
they  did  come,  he  was  carrying  her  in  his  arms,  and 
staggering  along  drunkenly.  As  he  went  past  me,  he 
muttered  something  stupidly  about  her  being  tired, 
and  perhaps  a little  tipsy  too.  He  took  her  down  to 
my  cabin  though,  for  when  1 came  down  some  time 
later,  she  was  in  bed,  and  sleeping.  I wanted  to 
waken  her,  and  try  to  win  her  back  then,  but  she 
was  so  beautiful  lying  there  in  her  bed,  with  nothing 
over  her,  that  1 could  do  nothing  but  stand  looking 
and  wondering  how  God  could  have  created  a thing 
so  beautiful,  and  yet  so  unfaithful. 

“Mr.  Gibbs,  what  can  1 do?  I’m  going  out  here  to 
try  to  make  good  on  a job  in  Hongkong.  I’ve 
brought  her  along,  and  I’ve  got  to  take  care  of  her. 
1 can’t  simply  let  her  go  here,  so  far  from  home  and 
friends.  My  mother  warned  me  before  we  left  that 
she  seemed  a bit  fickle,  and  that  I’d  better  watch  her 
closely.  But  I’d  have  sworn  by  Ellen  then.  I’m  go- 
ing into  a new  place,  and  a new  job  now,  and  won’t 


The  Handsome  Englishman 

be  able  to  give  much  time  to  her.  What  on  earth  can 
1 do  ? ’’ 

“Mr.  Lucard,”  the  officer  answered,  “1  mean  no 
offense,  but  1 rather  imagine  that  Ellen  has  come 
from  a small  place,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  see- 
ing many  people  or  many  new  things.  Perhaps  all 
this  has  unbalanced  her.  You  will  probably  find  that 
within  a week  after  you  two  are  settled  in  a perman- 
ent home  in  Hongkong  she  will  become  quite  normal 
and  true  to  you  again.  1 wouldn’t  hold  this  little  fling 
of  hers  too  much  against  her  if  1 were  you.  She’s 
really  worth  keeping — anyone  will  tell  you  that.  ” 
“Thank  you  ever  so  much,  sir,  ” Mr.  Lucard  said. 

“I’ve  needed  just  the  encouragement  you  have  given 
me.  1 believe  what  you  have  told  me.  1 would  hate 
like  the  devil  to  part  with  her.  She’s  a thorough- 
bred Collie,  you  know.  ” 
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Invitation  for  a Bid 

This  Boulder  Dam  Thing  Sort  of  Starts  You  Thinking 


by  P.  E.  P.  White 


I HAVE  just  received  an  invitation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works, 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  who  want  me  to  help  them 
in  putting  up  this  Boulder  Dam  thing. 

Boulder  Dam,  you  know,  is  quite  an  armful.  Not 
only  is  it  bigger  than  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt, 
taller  than  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  and  full  of 
more  concrete  and  steel  than  Fritz  Lab.,  but  it  is 
going  to  hold  back  a very  large  piece  of  water.  And 
where  you  have  a lot  of  water  all  in  one  place  the 
result  is  either  a flood  or  a powerhouse.  The  F.  E.  A. 
of  P.  W.,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  people,  who  figure  that  they 
have  eliminated  the  chance  of  flood,  say  that  the 
power  will  be  around  22,000,000  horse. 

Staggering,  isn’t  it?  But  that’s  the  way  we  en- 
gineers do  things. 

Now  of  course  all  this  power,  as  long  as  it  just 
sits  up  there  behind  our  dam  and  once  in  a while 
splashes  down  a spillway  or  a weir  or  something, 
isn’t  going  to  do  anybody  any  good.  If  we  add  a 
couple  of  penstock  headers,  however,  a few  but- 
terfly valves  and  a batch  of  good  sturdy  82,300  kva 
turbine  alternators, — presto!  Our  water  has  been 
transformed  into  electricity,  which  is  useful  and  can 
be  sent  around  almost  anywhere. 

This  is  where  1 enter  the  picture.  The  Public 
Works  people,  realizing  that  the  6,000  Boulder 
Dam  workers,  however  good  their  intentions,  are 
definitely  limited  in  their  ability,  have  called  me  in 
to  do  a little  specialized  construction  work.  Mind 
you,  I don’t  say  that  they  are  camping  on  my  door- 
step, tears  in  their  eyes,  begging  me  to  accept  the 
job.  As  a matter  of  fact,  1 bought  their  attentions, 
in  the  form  of  a mimeographed  22-page  booklet 
(“specifications  No.  709-D”)  for  the  price  of  a 
dollar. 

There  it  is,  nevertheless,  gleaming  white  upon  my 
desk,  labelled  “Invitation  for  Bids.  ” Not  “Invita- 
tion to  the  General  Electric  Company  for  Bids,  ” or 
“Invitation  to  Westinghouse,”  but  just  “Invitation.” 
Invitation  to  anybody.  Invitation  to  me.  It’s  a dem- 
ocratic country. 


So  I intend  to  give  the  matter  my  consideration, 
and  if  I decide  to  place  a bid  as  Hereby  Instructed 
in  the  Accompanying  Schedules,  I shall  obtain  a 
Standard  Government  Form  of  Bid  (Standard  Form 
No.  31),  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Govern- 
ment Instructions  to  Bidders  (Standard  Form  No. 
22),  and  any  special  instructions  supplementary 
thereto. 

Ordinary  arithmetic  being  unable  to  cope  with 
such  a problem  as  the  Dam  bids,  I shall  make  use  of 
the  method  of  computing  delivered  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  described  in  paragraph  1 3 of  the  speci- 
fications. I shall  then  seal  and  mark  the  envelope 
containing  my  bid,  just  as  the  gentlemen  who  seal 
the  Westinghouse  and  the  General  Electric  bids  will 
do,  put  my  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  append  the  date  and  hour  of  opening, 
and  address  to: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
DENVER,  COLORADO. 

I shall  then  hang  around  a while.  If  my  bid 
turns  out  to  be  lower  than  the  other  fellows’,  I get 
the  job.  That’s  the  way  it  works. 

It  would  probably  be  a Good  Thing  now  if  we 
were  to  find  out  just  what  this  bid  is  for. 

Well,  my  friends  the  Public  Works  gang  say  it 
is  for  “Distribution  Cabinets  for  Downstream  Tun- 
nel Plugs,  ” but  really  it  isn’t  half  a complicated  as 
that.  What  they  want  is  a couple  of  big  iron  boxes 
with  electric  switch  affairs  in  them.  The  switch  af- 
fairs, not  the  cabinets,  are  the  tricky  ones:  you  fiddle 
with  them,  and  valves  open  and  close  way  up  in  the 
Dam. 

“Oh,  I push  the  first  valve  down,  and  the  water 
goes  down  and  around,  oh-oh-oh,  ” you  sing,  if  you 
care  to.  Only,  of  course,  you  don’t  really  push  the 
valve  yourself,  but  the  operating  handle  of  a ro- 
tary switch,  self-aligning,  with  positive  means  for 
maintaining  the  contact  pressure,  designed  to  per- 
form the  functions  indicated  under  “device  dia- 

contimied  on  page  29 
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As  a Matter  of  Course  ♦ . . 


English  256.  Social  Conversation.  An 

advanced  course  in  the  niceties  of  talk,  es- 
pecially small  talk.  Intensive  practice,  in- 
structress free  at  all  hours.  Oral  study 
supplemented  by  research  into  the  litera- 
ture of  current  periodicals.  Some  fun. 

Mrs.  D — Hello,  Joe.  Hello,  Jim.  Hello,  Bob. 
Well,  how  are  yuh  today?  — see  yuh  still 
have  that  cold  Jerry — well,  pull  up  a chair — 
this’ll  fix  it.  Still  playing  football.  Jack?  Attaboy! 
We  re  going  to  beat  that  bunch  of  bullies  from  State 
next  year,  if  1 have  to  play  myself.  You  should  have 
heard  me  last  year.  Some  old  witch  was  sitting  be- 
side me,  making  some  nasty  remarks  about  our  boys 
— and  did  I tell  her  where  to  get  off?  You  bet  your 
sweet  life  1 did.  Hey  Doc!  There's  the  phone — wait 
I’ll  take  it — Hey  Doc!  The  President  is  on  the 
phone. 

Doc  R. — Well  tell  him 
to  get  off  of  it.  We  have 
no  time  for  practical 
jokes. 

Forlorn  Student — Doc, 

I just  dropped  in — 

Doc  R.  — (Sharpening 
pencil  with  scalpel)  Twen- 
ty minutes  of  Infra-Red; 
one  minute  of  Ultra-Vio- 
let; stir  well  and  serve 
with  Russian  dressing. 

Take  him  away  Billy. 

Doc  B. — (Coasting  in 
on  operating  table)  Morning  Doc.  How  are  things 
going? 

Doc  R. — Fine.  Some  kid  has  been  here  three  times 
today.  He  has  two  broken  legs. 

Doc  B. — Tell  him  we  don’t  want  any.  Is  there 
anything  else? 

Doc  R. — Yes,  that  student  we  treated  yesterday 
for  a cold  is  waiting  outside. 

Doc  B. — Okay,  wheel  him  in. 

Forlorn  Student  2 — Doctor,  I just  dropped  in — 
Doc  R. — Forty  minutes  of  Infra-Red;  two  min- 
utes of  Ultra-Violet;  add  two  drops  of  syrup  and 
beat  well.  Take  him  away  Billy. 


Doc  B. — (Emerging  from  x-ray  room,  chuckling 
heartily)  You  can  take  that  cast  off  Smith’s  neck 
Doc.  That  wasn’t  a hole  in  his  vertebra.  He  forgot 
to  take  his  collar  buttons  off  before  we  x-rayed  him. 
Heh,  heh,  heh. 

Forlorn  Student  3 — Hello  Doc.  1 just  dropped  in 
to 

Doc  R. — Sixty  minutes  of  Ultra-Red  and  five  min- 
utes of  Infra-Violet.  What  a day,  what  a day.  Take 
him  away  Billy. 

Mrs.  D. — Listen  Big  Boy.  If  you  think  you’re  fast 
now,  wait  till  you  try  some  of  this  stuff.  Take  one 
glassful  of  this  before  you  go  to  bed.  Take  one  of 
these  green  pills  every  32  minutes.  Take  one  of  these 
brown  pills  every  I 4 seconds.  Take  one  of  these 
blue  ones  every  3 years,  and  don’t  get  out  of  bed 
till  you’re  well.  What’s  good  enough  for  your  grand- 
ma is  good  enough  for  you. 

Forlorn  Student  4 — My  eyes  are  bad  Doc. 

Doc  B. — Okay,  I’ll  test 
them.  Read  the  first  forty- 
four  lines  of  that  sign. 

F.  S.  4 — What  sign? 
Doc  B. — Boy  your  eyes 
are  bad.  Thirty  days  of 

Infra-Red,  ten 

Billy  — (Interrupting) 
Can’t  take  him  now  Doc. 
We  ve  got  three  men  un- 
der the  lamps  now  who 
claim  they  only  dropped 
in  to  read  Ballyhoo.  These 
young  whippersnappers 
don’t  know  what  they  want.  Now  in  my  day  they 
were  really  tough.  Heh,  heh,  heh. 

Doc  B. — “Thinking  fast  and  turning  to  patient) 
Listen,  son.  You’re  mistaken.  Your  eyes  aren’t  bad. 
Perhaps  if  you  come  around  tomorrow,  they  would 
be.  But  right  now  there’s  no  more  room  under  the 
lamps.  So  you’ve  got  the  measles,  instead,  see! 

Now  here’s  what  to  do.  Go  back  to  your  frater- 
nity house  and  sleep  there  over  night.  But  when  you 
go  home  tomorrow  morning,  don’t  take  a bus  or 
train — somebody  else  might  catch  it  from  you.  Just 
take  a taxi  back.  It  shouldn’t  cost  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  to  get  back  to  Walla  Walla. 


Mrs.  D.  Doc  B.  Doc  R.  Billy 
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Characters:  HE 
SHE 
VOICE 

SCENE:  Garden  of  Gamma  Delta  fraternity 
TIME:  Houseparty  evening 

N the  garden  of  the  Gamma  Delta  fraternity 

■ stands  a large  oak  tree — an  immense  monster — 
surrounded  by  a circular  wooden  bench  the  ex- 
treme popularity  of  which  is  apparent  from  the 
carved  initials  of  the  sweet  young  things  who  visit 
here.  This  tree  and  bench  are  seen  in  silhouette  when 
the  curtain  rises  against  the  dark  bulk  of  the  frater- 
nity house  on  the  left,  and  the  ghostly  figures  of  the 
bushes,  hedges,  and  trees  in  the  rest  of  the  garden 
on  the  left.  The  stone  walk  from  the  house  is  plain 
in  the  moonlight  which  brightens  the  indigo  sky  and 
makes  all  the  figures  on  the  stage  appear  as  walking 
shadows.  One  of  those  shadows  detaches  itself  from 
the  dark  mass  of  the  house  and  strolls  down  the 
walk  toward  the  tree.  The  glow  of  a cigarette  is  all 
that  is  visible  although  his  shadow  against  the  sky 
indicates  that  it  is  a man  in  evening  dress.  He  is 
whistling  as  he  slumps  down  on  the  bench  on  one 
side  of  the  tree.  We  know  now  that  it  must  be  quite 
late  at  night,  for  the  orchestra  is  playing  within  the 
house,  and  the  houseparty  is  considerably  subdued. 
A short  time  later,  a second  figure  comes  down 


Silhouettes 

of  Circumstance 

the  walk.  This  time  the  profile  indicates  that  it  is  a 
girl  in  evening  gown  with  a cloak  around  her  should- 
ers. Her  walk  shows  she  is  a little  angry.  Without  no- 
ticing the  figure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  she 
sits  down  on  the  bench.  A sob  catches  in  her  throat. 
She  buries  her  head  in  her  hands  and  prepares  to 
enjoy  a good  cry.  The  boy,  hearing  this  strange 
sound,  looks  around.  Not  recognizing  this  strange 
figure  in  the  darkness,  he  slouches  down  again.  Dis- 
turbed by  these  sobs,  he  once  more  turns  around, 
clears  his  throat,  and  speaks. 

HE:  (sheepishly)  Something  wrong,  sister? 

SHE:  (starting  violently)  Who’s  that?  (her  sobs 
stop  instantly) 

HE:  Sorry  if  I frightened  you. 

SHE:  1 didn’t  know  there  was  anyone  here. 

HE:  1 couldn’t  help  hearing 

you.  You’re  crying. 

SHE:  What  if  I was?  It’s  none 
of  your  business. 

HE:  (mollified)  1 beg  your  par- 
don. (he  whistles  once  more  . . . 
the  orchestra  is  softly  playing 
Where  Is  the  Moon.  ” There  is  no 
sound  from  her.  He  gets  up,  strolls 
around  the  tree.)  May  I sit  down 
here. 

SHE:  1 wish  you  wouldn’t.  (He 
does  so  anyway.  She  immediately 
arises  . . . walks  around  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  tree  and  sits 
alone. ) 

HE:  Is  anything  wrong? 

SHE;  No. 

HE:  What’s  the  matter?  Did 
your  date  leave  you  flat?  (He 
starts  edging  around  the  bench 
again) 

SHE:  Please  leave  me  alone. 
HE:  Or  is  he  tight? 

SHE:  No!  Bobby  doesn’t  drink. 
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He:  (still  edging)  What  s the 
matter  then? 

SHE:  Nothing.  Nothing  which 
concerns  you.  (She  sees  that  he 
has  reached  her  side  again,  gets 
up,  walks  around  to  the  opposite 
side  as  before. ) 

HE:  Okay,  sister.  1 11  leave  you 
in  peace  then.  (Not  a whimper 
from  her.  He  whistles  and 
smokes)  Beautiful  night,  isn  t it? 

(No  answer.)  Are  you  waiting  for 
someone?  (No  answer.)  Nice 
piece  the  orchestra  is  playing  . . . 

Did  you  see  the  show  it  came 
from?  (No  answer)  Say,  you’re 
not  a very  sociable  person,  are 
you? 

SHE:  1 don’t  talk  to  people  1 don’t  know. 

HE:  (embarrassed)  1 do.  It  s great  fun.  (pause) 
Say,  what’s  your  name?  Do  1 know  you? 

SHE:  No 

HE:  1 think  r m missing  something  then.  Do  you 
want  to  know  who  1 am. 

SHE:  Certainly  not.  1 wish  you  wouldn’t  both- 
er me. 

HE:  All  right.  Go  ahead  and  cry  then  if  it  makes 
you  any  happier. 

SHE:  It  doesn’t. 

HE:  You  want  me  to  go  away,  1 suppose? 

SHE:  I d on’t  care. 

HE:  Oh,  well.  1 wouldn’t  go  anyway. 

SHE:  No,  1 didn’t  suppose  you  would.  You’re 
like  that. 

HE:  How  do  you  know  what  I m like.  You  won’t 
give  me  a chance  to  see  you. 

SHE:  You  don’t  deserve  it.  You  sound  like  a thor- 
oughly unpleasant  person. 

HE:  Oh,  I’m  not,  1 assure  you.  1 really  am  very 
nice  . . . when  you  get  to  know  me.  (No  response) 

A One-Act  Play,  Without  Blood 
and  Thunder,  But  Rich  in 
College  Romance 

by  William  Dukek 


Say,  sister.  I’m  getting  a little  tired  of  shouting 
around  this  tree.  Won’t  you  let  me  sit  beside  you? 

SHE:  No.  Stay  where  you  are. 

HE:  Will  you  be  nice  and  talk  to  a guy  if  1 stay 
here?  (No  answer)  Are  you  waiting  for  someone? 
SHE:  Yes. 

HE:  I’ll  wait  with  you.  Maybe  you’re  waiting 
for  me. 

SHE:  Don’t  be  silly.  Bobby’s  a gentleman. 

HE:  You  don’t  know  me.  You  ve  never  seen  me. 

SHE:  How  could  1?  It’s  so  dark  here. 

HE:  But  so  nice!  1 like  this  place.  You  can  sit 
here  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and  see  everything 
going  on  in  the  garden  without  anyone  knowing  you 
aie  here.  Of  course,  it  s not  so  nice  if  you’re  alone. 

SHE:  Are  you  alone,  too? 

HE:  Oh,  yes.  Louise  went  off  in  some  other  guy’s 
car. 

SHE:  (tragically)  Bobby  went  away  too.  He  took 
some  other  girl. 

HE:  Oh  I So  he  did  leave  you.  Is  that  what  you’re 
crying  about! 

SHE:  Not  exactly.  1 m just  sort  of  lonely. 

HE:  Why?  Th  ere’s  plenty  of  other  fellows. 

SHE:  1 don’t  know  them.  I’m  frightfully  ignorant, 
you  see. 

HE:  That’s  too  bad.  Haven’t  you  ever  been  to 
houseparty  before? 

SHE:  No.  1 guess  1 don’t  know  what  to  do. 

HE:  I know  how  you  feel.  1 felt  the  same  way 
at  my  first  houseparty.  But  you  soon  find  your  way 
around  . . . and  then  it’s  easy. 

SHE:  What  am  I to  do?  Suppose  Bobby  doesn’t 
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come  back? 

HE:  He  will.  They  always  do.  Who  was  he  with? 

SHE:  1 don’t  know  — some  blonde. 

HE:  1 don’t  think  1 like  this  guy.  What’s  his 
name  ? 

SHE:  Bobby  Breckenridge.  You  musn’t  do  any- 
thing to  him. 

HE:  1 know  him.  He’s  a frosh.  Any  guy  that  de- 
serts a swell  dame  like  you  for  some  blonde  ought  to 
have  his  block  knocked  off.  This  bird  isn’t  the  one 
and  only? 

SHE:  Oh,  no.  . . . We  don’t  know  each  other  very 
well.  We  met  at  a party. 

HE:  Yeh  . . . those  guys  you  meet  at  parties  . . . 
1 know. 

SHE:  Last  night  at  the  Prom  ...  he  left  me  — 
was  gone  about  two  hours.  If  the  chaperone  hadn  t 
rescued  me,  1 would  have  taken  the  train  and  gone 
back  to  school.  Now,  he  s walked  off  again. 

HE:  Say,  1 don’t  like  this  guy  at  all.  Buck  up,  sis- 
ter ...  (he  starts  to  move  around  once  more)  If 
you  only  knew  someone  here  . . . you  wouldn’t  be 
so  lonely,  (meaningly) 

SHE:  1 do.  That’s  just  it. 

HE:  What  do  you  mean? 

SHE:  A boy  1 grew  up  with  . . . we  lived  next 
door  to  him  . . . goes  to  school  here.  We  used  to  be 
good  friends. 

HE:  (disappointed)  Oh!  1 get  it  . . . childhood 
sweetheart  stuff.  He’s  a lucky  guy. 

SHE:  But  he  doesn’t  know  me  . . . that  is  . . . we 
haven’t  seen  each  other  for  several  years.  1 was  hop- 
ing I’d  see  him  here. 

HE:  I’m  glad  you  didn’t.  I’d  have  never  met 
you  then.  (He  is  almost  beside  her.  She  glances  at 
him,  and  hesitatingly  moves  around  once  more) 

SHE:  You  haven’t,  yet.  He  doesn’t  know  I’m  here. 
I was  just  hoping  for  the  impossible. 

HE:  I’m  jealous  of  this  guy. 

SHE:  He  never  answered  any  of  my  letters  . . . 
1 guess  he  doesn’t  remember  who  I am  ...  it  s been 
some  time  ago. 

HE:  Didn’t  he  ever  ask  you  to  houseparty? 

SHE:  No.  He  has  another  date.  1 would  so  like 
to  see  him  now.  . . . 

HE:  You  must  be  pretty  nuts  about  this  guy  if 
you  cry  about  him  just  because  he  isn’t  here. 

SHE:  I guess  1 am.  He’s  an  awfully  nice  boy. 

HE:  What  do  you  say  we  talk  about  something 
else.  I’m  tired  of  hearing  about  him. 

SHE:  Perhaps  you  know  him. 

HE:  I don’t  want  to  know  him.  Say,  sister,  where 
are  you  from? 

SHE:  I go  to  school  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  I’m  a fresh- 


HE: You  are?  Isn’t  that  funny.  I know  a girl  that 
goes  to  H olyoke  . . . I think  she  does. 

SHE:  There’s  a lot  of  girls  from  the  school  down 
here  for  houseparty. 

HE:  This  girl  isn’t.  I thought  of  asking  her,  but  I 
figured  she  wouldn’t  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
You  ve  got  to  have  a date  who  knows  what  the 
score  is,  you  know. 

SHE:  Oh,  you  do?  I didn’t  know. 

HE:  I m the  only  fellow  who  knows  her.  No  one 
else  would  ask  her. 

SHE:  Why  not?  What  s the  matter  with  her? 

He:  Nothing.  She’s  a nice  kid,  but  . . . she’s  not 
like  . . . you,  for  example. 

SHE:  You  don’t  know  me. 

HE:  That’s  all  right.  1 can  see  you  know  what  it’s 
all  about.  . . . You’ve  got  to  have  personality  . . . 
charm  you  know.  You’ve  got  to  have  sophistica- 
tion . . . and  well,  lots  of  things. 

SHE:  1 don’t  think  you  re  being  very  fair  to  her. 

HE:  Oh,  well,  she  s just  a kid.  Wait  till  she  grows 
up.  Funny  thing  . . . you  mentioning  this  childhood 
romance  stuff.  ...  I grew  up  with  Nancy. 

SHE:  With  whom? 

HE:  Nancy.  That’s  her  name.  Maybe  you  know 
her.  Nancy  Baines. 

SHE:  (trying  to  keep  the  excitement  out  of  her 
voice)  Yes  . . . yes  ...  1 do  know  her.  . . . Not  very 
well  . . . (she  turns  around  on  the  bench,  climbs  on 
her  knees  and  peeps  cautiously  around  the  tree) 

HE:  She  probably  never  told  you,  but  I lived  next 
door  to  her  for  years  . . . we  were  great  pals  as 
kids.  . . . Then  after  we  grew  up  . . . we  sort  of  stop- 
ped paying  any  attention  to  each  other. 

SHE:  What  was  the  matter?  Wasn’t  she  good 
enough  for  you. 

HE:  She  was  all  right  . . . pretty  . . . nice  figure 
. . . but,  you  know,  I was  a little  older,  and  she  was 
just  a kid. 

SHE:  You  haven’t  seen  her  recently? 

HE:  No.  ...  1 guess  she  changed  a lot  . . . going 
to  college  and  all  that,  but  1 didn’t  want  to  take  the 
chance.  . . . 

SHE:  Take  the  chance  on  what? 

HE:  On  being  stuck,  you  know.  If  she  wasn’t  a 
good  date.  I’d  have  a lousy  time,  and  she  would  too. 

SHE:  So  you  wouldn’t  even  pay  any  attention  to 
the  girl  who  was  probably  eating  her  heart  out  wait- 
ing for  you  to  ask  her  to  go  out  with  you. 

HE:  Gee,  sister,  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as  that.  She  had 
lots  of  fellows  after  her  . . . she  wasn  t lonely  or 
anything. 

SHE:  How  do  you  know?  She  probably  was 
crazy  about  you. 
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continued  from  page  18 

HE:  Not  she.  We  didn’t  b elieve  in  this  childhood- 
sweetheart  stuff.  Of  course,  I admit  she  was  darned 
nice.  I was  rather  gone  on  her  too,  but  I didn’t  tell 
her  so. 

SHE:  Why  not? 

HE:  I don’t  know.  1 was  just  a damn  fool  in  those 
days. 

SHE:  You  still  are.  Like  most  men. 

HE:  1 resent  that. 

SHE:  1 don’t  care  whether  you  resent  it  or  not. 
Its  true.  You  men  are  the  most  devilish  and  un- 
grateful egotists  in  this  world.  You  have  absolutely 
no  regard  for  a girl’s  feelings.  You’re  selfish  through 
and  through. 

HE:  Say,  look  here,  sister.  . . . (he  starts  to  come 
around.  She  gets  up  and  moves  around,  keeping  the 
tree  between  him  and  her) 

SHE:  Stay  where  you  are.  It’s  a little  worse  when 
you  come  to  college.  There  you  develop  a complex 
that  nothing  is  so  important  to  you  as  a bit  of  pleas- 
ure you  derive  by  making  a fool  of  some  poor  girl. 

HE:  She  makes  fools  of  us. 

SHE:  Good  for  h er.  . . . You  men,  setting  your- 
self up  as  defenders  and  protectors  of  womankind. 
Chivalry!  What  a laugh.  . . . Look  here,  did  you 
ever  answer  the  letters  she  wrote? 

HE:  Er 

SHE:  No!  No,  you  threw  them  in  the  wastebas- 
ket I guess.  . . . She  probably  sat  down  and  broke 
her  heart  trying  to  get  you  to  send  her  a single  re- 
ply . . . even  some  little  thing  that  would  make  her 
realize  you  thought  of  her.  . . . 

HE:  I was  going  to  write  . . . lots  of  times  . . . but 
1 could  never  think  of  anything  to  say. 

SHE:  N o ! Yo  u could  write  love  letters  easily  to 
Judy  and  Betty  and  May  . . . but  not  to  Nancy.  No! 
She  wasn’t  mature  enough,  I suppose.  . . . Oh,  why, 
oh  why  do  we  make  such  damn  fools  of  ourselves 
about  worthless  men  like  you. 

HE:  Are  you  through  yet? 

SHE:  No,  I’m  not.  You  men  don’t  even  know 
how  to  talk  about  a girl  respectfully.  You  never  give 
her  a break  . . . taking  her  apart  behind  her 
back  . . . discussing  her  faults  and  her  virtues. 

HE:  What  virtues? 

SHE:  Do  you  talk  about  a girl  as  to  whether  she’s 
a nice  companion  or  not,  whether  she’s  intelligent  or 
not,  whether  she  has  a charming  personality.  . . . 
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No!  You  want  to  know  whether  she  necks  . . . 
whether  you  can  pet  her  . . . what  kind  of  a figure 
she  has  . . . whether  she  drinks  or  not  . . . whether 
you  can  go  to  town  with  her,  as  you  say  it.  . . . Yes, 
I know  them  all. 

HE:  You  know  a helluva  lot  for  a girl  like  your- 
self. 

SHE:  1 know  enough  to  see  that  this  girl  Nancy 
is  a damn  fool  for  thinking  of  you.  . . . 

HE:  She  doesn’t. 

SHE:  She  does  ...  1 know  she  does  . . . all  she 
talks  about  is  Larry,  Larry. 

HE:  You  know  my  name? 

SHE:  Certainly  . . . why  shouldn’t  1?  1 came  up, 
expecting  to  meet  this  Larry  . . . the  Larry  she  de- 
scribed ...  a real  gentleman,  fair,  sporting,  differ- 
ent than  the  rest  of  them.  . . . But  1 was  wrong.  . . . 
You’re  just  like  the  others. 

HE:  You’ve  got  the  wrong  idea.  1 like  Nancy  a 
lot.  ...  1 love  her,  1 think  . . . but  I’ve  always  had 
the  idea  1 didn’t  stand  a chance.  ...  1 guess  1 was 
kind  of  backward.  . . . 

SHE:  You’re  not  backward  when  other  girls  are 
around,  1 notice. 

HE:  But  Nancy  was  different  . . . you  couldn’t 
treat  her  like  any  ordinary  girl. 

SHE:  Oh,  so  Nancy  was  different,  eh?  You  know 
a lot  about  it,  1 see.  She  was  so  different  that  you 
were  willing  to  discuss  her  with  me  as  if  she  were 
just  a child. 

HE:  Gee,  sister,  1 don’t  know  your  name,  but  . . . 

SHE:  You  will.  Why  are  you  chasing  me  around 
the  tree  now?  I’ll  tell  you.  You  want  to  sit  down  be- 
side me,  put  your  arms  around  me  . . . whisper  non- 
sense in  my  ear  and  expect  me  to  make  ardent  love 
to  you.  ...  You  wouldn’t  do  that  with  Nancy 
though. 

HE:  She’s  different  1 tell  you.  ...  1 admit  I’d  like 
to  make  love  to  you.  . . . Of  course,  1 don’t  know 
you  . . . but  1 like  you  just  the  same  . . . you  have 
something  she  doesn’t.  . . . 

SHE:  And  what’s  that? 

HE:  Experience,  I guess.  ...  You  know  how  to 
make  love. 

SHE:  Experience?  Ye  Gods!  1 know  how  to 
make  love,  do  1?  You  too,  1 suppose. 

HE:  Sure.  . . . I’m  not  that  dumb. 

SHE:  But  Nancy  is!  Oh,  you  blind,  blind  fool.  . . . 

HE:  1 don’t  say  that  Nancy  isn’t  as  nice  as  you 
are  . . . but  you’ve  got  something  she  hasn’t,  that’s 
all  . . . and  that’s  why  1 like  you.  . . . 

SHE:  I’ve  got  something,  eh?  I’ll  say  1 have.  . . . 
Stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  where  you  belong. 

HE:  My  gosh!  Can’t  you  give  a guy  a break.  . . . 
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You  know  I’ll  catch  up  with  you  eventually.  . . . 
Come  on,  sis,  tell  me  who  you  are  . . . what’s  your 
name.  . . . You  haven’t  said,  have  you? 

SHE:  No,  1 haven’t.  . . . You’ll  fi  nd  out  when  I’m 
through  lecturing  you. 

HE:  You  know,  you  remind  me  of  Nancy  a lit- 
tle . . . she  was  always  lecturing  me  for  something 
or  other.  . . . Of  course  that  was  three  years  ago. 

SHE:  And  you  deserve  it  more  than  ever  now. 

. . . She  should  be  here  to  finish  up  for  me.  . . . 

He:  Nancy  always  used  to  finish  up  by  forgiving 
me  everything  . . . and  kissing  me  and  telling  me 
how  sorry  she  was.  ...  1 wish  she  were  here  now.  . . . 

SHE:  What’s  the  matter  with  me  now?  Won’t 
1 do  ? 

HE:  There  was  nobody  could  make  you  feel  as 
swell  as  Nancy  could  when  she  kissed  you  and  told 
you  how  sorry  she  was.  . . . 

SHE:  You’re  a funny  fellow,  Larry.  . . . Sh!  Here 
comes  someone.  (A  couple  appears  walking  across 
the  garden  . . . talking  merrily) 

HE:  They  must  be  drunk. 

SHE:  It’s  Bobby! 

HE:  And  Louise  . . . together.  I’ll  be  damned. 

BOBBY  S VOICE:  (A  little  drink)  1 know  that, 
Louise  . . . shee  that  tree  . . . that’s  where  Nancy 
was  sittin’  when  1 lef  ...  all  alone  . . . ishn’t  it  fun- 
ny ..  . Nancy  all  alone  . . . nice  girl,  Nancy.  . . . 

HE:  (he  walks  up  behind  her  and  takes  her  in 
his  arms!  Hey,  is  your  name  Nancy? 

SHE:  Larry!  Larry!  You  blind  fool.  . . . 

HE:  Nancy  Baines.  My  Gosh!  Oh,  Gosh.  . . . 1 
don’t  think  1 feel  so  well. 

SHE:  Here,  sit  down  here. 

HE:  Nance  . . . you  must  be  awfully  mad  at  me 
. . . all  the  things  1 said  about  you.  . . . 

SHE:  1 should  be,  but  I’m  not.  ...  1 said  an  awful 
lot  of  things  too. 

HE:  Gosh,  Nance,  I’m  glad  to  see  you  . . . you 
know  1 didn’t  mean  it  ...  1 was  only  fooling  be- 
fore. . . . 

SHE:  Oh,  yes? 

HE:  There  were  some  things  I said  that  1 really 

contimied  on  pace  24 
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Book  Notes 

Saturday  to  Monday  — A 

brilliant  novel  by  a fast-rising 
young  Englishman,  Patrick 
Carleton.  Hardly  of  sufficient 
stature  to  guarantee  him  liter- 
ary immortality,  it  is  a ^sturdy 
job,  done  in  an  individual  and 
sometimes  startling  manner.  Its 
style  is  expressionism-on-its- 
toes.  If  it  gets  down  on  its  heels 
once  in  a while,  that’s  to  be  ex- 
pected. Did  you  ever  try  to 
stand  on  your  toes  for  300 
pages?  Dutton.  $2.50. 

The  Early  Medici,  L.  Colli- 
son-Morley.  E.  P.  Dutton,  New 
York.  $3.75. 

Mr.  Collison-Morley  achiev- 
ed prominence  as  an  historian 
of  Italian  families  through  his 
books  on  the  Sforzas  and  the 
Borgias.  He  now  caps  his  fame 
by  a fascinating  treatment  of 
that  most  interesting  of  clans, 
the  Medicis.  Despite  the  tomes 
already  written  on  the  subject, 
this  work  is  fresh  and  new.  It 
regards  the  Medicis  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  research  and  por- 
trays them  against  the  back- 
ground of  their  times. 

Through  My  Telescope,  W. 
T.  H ayes,  F.R.A.S.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton. $1.50. 

Written  by  the  amateur  star- 
gazer who  discovered  the  fa- 
mous white  spot  on  Saturn, 
“Through  My  Telescope  ” is  a 
competent  astronomical  primer. 
It  deals  in  simple  language  with 
the  elements  of  science  — the 
tun,  the  planets,  comets,  stars, 
nebulae,  etc.  Mostly  descrip- 
tive, it  touches  briefly  upon 
the  fundamentals  of  mathemat- 
ical astronomy,  the  last  two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  telescope  and  its 
uses.  The  book  is  sound  and 
should  appeal  to  the  beginner 
in  astronomy. 
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^"Butl've  never  smoked 
any  tobacco  more  than 
half  tray  dotvn  . . . Yes, 
this  still  tastes  good.” 

3 "/  get  it!  . . . 100% 
smoke  from.  Edgeworth 
Junior,  because  it's  so 
mild  you  can  smoke  it 
ALL  THE  fr  iY  DOITN  TO 
TUE  HEEL!” 


SlitUlOWS 


Junior 


A Tin 


YOU’LL  stick  to  Edgewortli 
Junior.  It’s  so  mild  you’ll 
smoke  every  grain  of  this  free- 
huruiug  tobacco — right  dotvn  to 
the  heel.  Larus  & Bro.  Co., 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Tobacco- 
nists since  1877. 


“CELLOPHANE”  WRAPPED 


GOOD  ALL  THE  WAY  DOWN  TO  THE  HEEL 


1 ” More  smoke  from 
Edgeworth  Junior?  . . . 
Wha'd'ya  mean?.  . . 
Tastes  good,  anyivay.” 
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Pun  My  Word 

c'ontimad  from  page  10 

mor  (sexcited  about  her)  ; and  above  all,  the  pun 
must  be  subtle.  The  obvious  pun  is  worse  than  no 
pun.  The  ideal  pun  (which  we  have  yet  to  hear)  is  a 
composite  of  all  these  factors. 

The  most  multisyllabic  pun  of  our  experience  oc- 
curred this  summer  when  we  happened  to  indulge 
in  the  not  too  elite  practice  of  expectorating  on  the 
ground  as  close  to  a friend’s  shoe  as  we  could  man- 
age. He  demurred:  “If  you  wish  to  expectorate,  ” he 
said,  “please  don’t  expectorate  (four  syllables)  me 
as  you  target.  ” We  smile-snarled  (as  you  are  doing), 
for  we  were  “put  in  our  place.  ” 

The  dried  up  type  of  professional  psychologist 
will  tell  you  that  the  pun  is  the  lowest  and  most  prim- 
itive form  of  humor.  And  he  is  right.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  is  only  half  right,  for  the  pun  is  not 
only  the  lowest  form  of  humor,  but  it  is  also  the 
highest  form.  It  ranges  from  the  first  gurgly  puns 
of  the  two  year  old  infant  to  the  highly  rarefied  and 
super-super-sophisticated  subtleties  of  modern  po- 
etry. 

Distinguished  as  is  its  lineage,  profound  as  are  its 
mechanics,  stimulating  and  cleansing  as  is  its  acid, 
rare  as  is  its  perfected  excellence,  the  pun  never  has 


been  and  never  will  be  popular,  and  the  name  of  the 
punster  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  ana- 
thema. 

But  little  does  the  punster  care.  For  blessed  is  he, 
for  he  shall  inherit  the  mirth. 


Silhouettes  of  Circumstance 

continut'd  from  page  22 

meant. 

SHE:  Not  really! 

HE:  1 said  that  f loved  you,  Nance  ...  I really 
meant  it  . . . I’ve  been  afraid  of  you,  that’s  all. 

SHE:  And  I love  you,  Larry.  ...  It  took  another 
girl  to  prove  it. 

HE:  Another  girl? 

SHE:  Sure.  . . . The  girl  you  were  chasing  around 
the  tree  in  the  dark  ...  1 was  getting  awfully  jeal- 
ous of  her. 

HE:  If  you  would  have  let  me  catch  you  ...  I 
would  have  recognized  you?  The  same  auburn 
hair  . . . the  same  blue  eyes. 

SHE:  Do  you  want  to  be  forgiven,  Larry? 

HE:  I’ll  say  I do!  I’m  awfully  sorry. 

SHE:  So  am  I,  darling.  . . . Here,  where  are  you? 
HE:  Yes,  you’re  Nancy  ...  I even  recognize  your 
lips. 
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Modest 

Uncle  Hiram  sat  on  the  hotel  porch  and  resolved 
that  he’d  put  this  ornery  cuss  in  his  place.  Here  he 
came  to  Podunk  with  a beard  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  inhabitant,  spent  his  money  freely,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a week  had  usurped  Hiram  s place  as 
town  character.  Something  had  to  be  done  about 
this  bearded  stranger.  And  he  was  all  set  to  do  it. 
As  his  rival  came  up  to  the  porch  and  eased  him- 
self into  a wicker  chair,  with  his  feet  hooked  on  the 
railing,  Hiram  mused  in  a fairly  loud  voice:  “I  had 
a beard  like  your  once,  but  when  1 realized  how  it 
made  me  look  I cut  it  o ff.”  Th  ere,  that  would  fix 
him. 

But  back  came  the  reply:  “1  had  a face  like 

your’n  once.  And  when  1 realized  that  1 couldn’t 
cut  it  off  I grew  this  beard  to  cover  it.  ” 

— Punch  Bowl 

• 

Gong 

He  was  in  Chem  lab,  and  the  prof  was  explaining 
certain  reactions  to  him. 

’’This  liquid  turns  blue  if  your  unknown  is  basic, 
and  it  turns  red  if  the  unknown  is  acid.  ” 

“Sorry,  but  I’m  color  blind,”  apologized  the  brain 
trust.  “Have  you  got  anything  with  a bell  on  it?  ” 

— Medley 


Mau\  I just  finished  paying  my  de- 
ferred tuition;  now  we  can  send  young  Jim 
to  college.” 
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CHEVROLET 

The  Aristocrat  of  the 
Low  Priced  Cars 

Hauser  Chevrolet  Co. 
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PHONE  5500 
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Aceoiiiinodation  Ladder 

coMtimifii  from  pHj;e  8 

went  up  an  accommodation  ladder  while  a couple 
of  sailors  made  the  tender  fast. 

The  mate  took  us  forward  to  the  fo’c’sle.  There 
were  a lot  of  sailors  there.  Some  were  lying  on  their 
bunks  sleeping.  Five  were  playing  cards  at  a table 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  All  the  sailors  were  dark 
and  small,  like  Porto  Ricans.  They  didn’t  pay  any 
attention  to  us. 

"What  bunks  for  these  fellows?  ” the  mate  said. 

One  of  the  sailors  playing  cards  pointed  to  two 
bunks  in  the  corner. 

“They’re  lowers  anyway,  ” Roland  said. 

"Yeah.  That’s  where  there’s  the  most  bed  bugs,  ” 
1 said. 

“You  go  on  twelve  to  four,  ” the  mate  said.  “You 
can  eat  at  eleven.  ” He  went  out. 

It  was  ten-thirty.  We  went  over  and  tried  our 
bunks.  They  were  pretty  hard.  We  left  our  bundles 
on  the  bunks  and  started  outside. 

"Better  lock  ’em  up,’  a voice  from  above  my 
bunk  said,  “or  the  wops  will  steal  them.” 

“They  better  keep  their  hands  off,”  Roland  said. 

There  was  a box  with  a hasp  for  padlock  beside 
each  bunk. 

“We  don’t  have  any  padlocks,  ” I said. 

"Tough,  ” the  sailor  said. 

We  put  our  bundles  in  the  boxes  anyway.  Then 
we  went  outside.  We  watched  the  sailors  scraping 
paint  a while  and  then  we  went  up  and  sat  on  a coil 
of  rope  on  th  e fo’c’sle  head. 

"How’s  your  face?  ” 1 said. 

“ It  hurts.  ” 

“ I’m  sorry.  ” 

“That’s  all  right.  I guess  you  didn’t  mean  to  do 
it,  but  you  ought  to  be  more  careful,  ” Roland  said. 

When  we  saw  the  mess  boy  bringing  food  from 
the  galley  we  went  down  and  had  lunch  with  six 
others  on  boiled  potatoes,  cornbeef,  and  coffee 
without  milk. 

"Where’s  the  butter?"  Roland  asked  the  mess 
boy. 

The  mess  boy  laughed.  “No  butter  this  trip, 
sailor.  ” 

"What  a goddam  ship,  ” Roland  said.  "They  give 
us  better  food  or  we  won’t  work.  ” 

No  one  spoke  to  us.  When  we  were  nearly  fin- 
ished I said  to  the  wisest-looking  fellow,  “You  a fire- 
man ? ’’ 

“Yeah.  Him  and  me  go  on  at  twelve.  ” He  jerked 
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his  thumb  at  the  man  next  to  him.  They  were  both 
dark  and  small.  The  other  one  had  just  gotten  up 
and  was  eating  stark  naked. 

‘‘We  re  going  to  be  your  coal  passers,  ” 1 said. 

“You  don’t  look  like  coal  passers.  We  re  only 
keeping  up  steam  for  electricity  though.  Maybe  you 
boys  can  handle  it.  ” 

“Certainly  we  can,  ” Roland  said. 

When  we  had  finished  eating  Roland  and  1 went 
out  on  deck  again.  The  mate  saw  us  and  yelled  at 
us  from  the  bridge.  We  went  over. 

“Come  up  and  sign  the  articles,  ” he  called. 

We  went  up.  He  asked  us  for  our  papers  again 
and  copied  our  names  from  them  in  a big  book. 
“Sign  there,  ” he  said. 

“What  d o we  get  paid?  ” 1 asked. 

“Twenty-three  fifty,  ” he  said. 

“That’s  not  shipping  board  wages,  ” 1 said. 

“We  pay  twenty-three  fifty,”  he  said. 

Roland  and  1 both  signed  and  went  out. 

“Twenty-three  fifty  a week?”  Roland  said.  ’Not 
bad.” 

“A  month.” 

“A  month?  What  the  hell.  We  re  not  coolies.  We 
won’t  work  for  that.  ” 

“We  got  jobs;  we  better  keep  them.  ” 

It  was  nearly  twelve  and  we  went  down  to  the 
engine  room.  It  was  hot.  We  took  off  our  coats  and 
shirts  and  watched  the  men  working.  Each  fireman 
was  running  two  fires.  The  coal  passers  had  a big 
pile  of  coal  at  the  bunker  doors  and  were  sitting  on 
a couple  of  stools. 


“Howdy,  ” 1 said. 

The  four  men  looked  at  us  and  turned  away  with- 
out saying  anything. 

Pretty  soon  the  two  firemen  we  had  eaten  with 
came  down,  and  a bell  off  somewhere  struck  eight 
times.  The  four  men  who  had  been  working  wiped 
the  sweat  off  their  bodies  and  went  out. 

The  pleasant-looking  fireman  looks  us  over  and 
motioned  Roland  to  the  far  coal  pile. 

“You  work  on  that  one,”  he  said  to  Roland,  “and 
you  stay  here  with  me,  ” he  said  to  me.  “Better  start 
getting  some  coal  on  it,”  he  said.  1 looked  into  the 
bunker.  The  door  1 was  standing  at  was  about  five 
feet  above  the  bunker  floor.  A narrow  board  ran 
down  to  the  fl  oor.  At  the  end  of  the  board  was  a 
metal  wheelbarrow  with  a coal  scoop  in  it.  1 walked 
down  the  board  carefully.  The  bunkers  were  im- 
mense and  the  coal  was  all  over  against  the  far  wall. 
1 wheeled  the  barrow  over  and  filled  it.  1 got  it  to 
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the  board  without  any  trouble,  but  half-way  up  the 
board  1 slipped  and  the  barrow  fell  off  the  board.  1 
went  back  and  got  some  more  and  finally  got  it  up 
the  board  and  dumped. 

The  fireman  had  used  all  the  pile  of  coal  that  had 
been  at  the  door. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  “I  need  coal.” 

I hurried  back  and  got  a second  barrow  full  on 
the  pile.  When  1 went  down  for  the  third  load  1 saw 
Roland  sitting  on  his  board.  He  was  sobbing.  There 
was  coal  all  around  him. 

“That  bastard,”  he  said. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

King  Coal  Co. 

We  Sell 

THE  BEST  COAL  IMINED 
Phone  2000 


Electric 
Laumlry  Co. 

• 

Phone  36 

• 

WE  USE 
IVORY  SOAP 
EXCLUSIVELY 


“That  bastard  hit  me.  Hit  me  in  the  pants  with 
his  shovel  and  told  me  to  hurry;  when  I turned 
around  he  tripped  me  and  1 can't  get  this  coal  up 
here.  What  the  hell.  I’ll  report  him  to  the  captain. 
He  can’t  do  that.  ” 

We  worked  hard  for  four  hours.  When  we  got 
back  to  the  fo’c’sle  our  hands  were  raw  and  bleed- 
ing. I stretched  out. 

’Better  get  some  sleep,  ” I said,  ”we  go  on  again 
at  twelve.” 

Roland  took  off  his  dungarees  and  lay  down.  ”I 
can’t  go  on  again  at  twelve,  ” he  said. 

”Y  ou  have  to.” 

”I  can’t  . . . I’ll  quit.  ” 

”Y  ou  can  t quit.  ” 

“Why  can’t  I ? ” 

’How’ll  you  get  ashore?” 

’They’ll  have  to  put  me  ashore.  ” 

’’They’ll  blacklist  you.  You  won’t  get  another 
job.  ” 

”I  don’t  care.  I'm  going  to  quit  now.  ” 

He  put  on  his  dungarees  and  took  his  bundle 
from  the  box  and  went  out.  I followed  him.  We 
found  the  mate  on  the  bridge. 

”We’  re  quitting,  ” Roland  said. 

“The  hell  you  are,  ” the  mate  said. 

’Look  at  my  hands,  ” Roland  said.  “We  re  quit- 
ting.” 

“Damn  punks,  ” the  mate  said.  “If  there  was  any- 
thing you  could  do  I’d  make  you  stay,  but  you  aren’t 
good  for  anything.  Damn  punks.  ” 

We  followed  him  down  the  ladder  to  the  gasoline 
boat.  When  we  got  ashore  we  got  out  of  the  boat 
and  walked  away  fast  as  if  we  were  afraid  he  would 
follow  us. 

”How  do  you  get  to  the  Washington  pike?  ” Ro- 
land said. 

’Going  home?  ” I said 

’Yeah.  1 wouldn’t  work  on  a goddam  boat.  I’m 
going  home.  Maybe  tonight  I’ll  give  the  girl  friend 
a break.” 
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Invitation  for  a Bid 

continued  from  page  14 

grams  ” on  drawing  No.  45-D-3805. 

You  don’t  have  to  push  the  first  one  down,  either, 
because  you  have  a choice  of  an  even  hundred  of 
valve-switches  all  waiting  to  be  pushed  there  at  your 
fingertips.  When,  after  suitably  admiring  the  neat 
exterior  appearance,  you  open  one  of  the  blank 
hinged  doors  on  one  of  the  cabinets,  (P-1  or  P-2) 
with  the  outer  doors  and  cover  plates  flush  with  the 
trim,  hung  on  concealed,  removable-pin  hinges  and 
equipped  with  three-point  vault-handle  latches,  con- 
trolled by  cylinder  locks,  you  may  well  afford  to 


“//  Mary  comes  in,  tell  her  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold.’^ 
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gape.  There  in  front  of  your  are  the  controls  to 
mighty  torrents;  the  magic  keys,  as  it  were,  with 
which  man  keeps  Nature  in  the  Raw  in  the  dog- 
house. 

On  this  recessed,  dead-front,  stretcher-leveled 
steel  panel,  are  the  pistol-grip  switches  for  the  1 2 
paradox  gates,  the  emergency-closure  switches  for 
the  1 2 needle-valves,  and  the  relays  for  interlocking 
the  stoney  gates.  You  can  also  make  the  sump  pump 
work,  or  run  the  fan.  I should  advise  the  sump  pump, 
for  there  are  three  little  lights  (of  a rugged  type, 
suitable  for  switchboard  mounting)  that  blink  on 
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and  off  when  the  sump  pump  pumps  sump. 

Each  cabinet,  in  keeping  with  the  times,  is  air  con- 
ditioned. Heater  units  shall  be  installed  ...  to  pro- 
vide a surface  temperature  of  750  degrees  F.  and 
care  shall  be  exercised  in  locating  the  heaters,  to 
prevent  scorching  or  impairing  the  use  of  adjacent 
equipment  and  wiring.  Care  should  also  be  exer- 
cised, I might  add,  to  prevent  burning  one’s  fingers. 
Th  ese  Colorado  boys  are  tough  customers.  They 
have,  however,  an  eye  for  the  esthetic,  and  they 
want  all  the  door  handles  to  be  chromium  plated 
and  each  cabinet  to  have  a neat-appearing,  black, 
frosted  finish. 

You  can  see  by  now  that  the  Distribution  Cab- 
inets for  Downstream  Tunnel  Plugs  proposition  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  dismissed  by  a nod  and  an 
airy  wave  of  the  hand.  It  has  solidity.  It  has  body. 
It  calls  for  thought.  1 was  not  speaking  idly  when 
1 said  1 would  give  the  matter  my  consideration. 

Look  at  this  Domestic  Materials  clause,  for  in- 
stance: "In  performance  of  this  contract  the  con- 

tractor, subcontractors,  materialmen,  or  suppliers 
shall  use  only  such  unmanufactured  articles,  mater- 
ials, and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  only  such  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  substantially  all  from 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
States.  ” 

And  what  am  1 to  do  about  my  workmen,  who 
may  want  a little  coffee  with  their  midday  snack? 

‘No  coffee  today,  boys,’  1 shall  have  to  warn  them, 
my  chin  quivering.  “Don’t  let  me  catch  any  of  you 
smuggling  in  a chocolate  bar  with  you,  either!  The 
Standard  Government  Form  of  Contract  No.  32, 
Special  Provision,  says  that  we  have  to  use  home 
produce  only.  ” A fine  state  of  affairs.  Likely  as  not 
I’ll  have  a strike  on  my  hands. 

What  bothers  me  most,  though,  is  the  notifica- 
tion to  prospective  bidders  under  the  heading  “Fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  Appropriate  Funds.’’  In  case  such 
appropriation  and  / or  allotment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  contract  is  not  made,  the  con- 
tractor hereby  releases  the  Government  from  all  lia- 
bility due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  or  the  PWA  to 
make  such  appropriation  and  / or  allotment,  and 
said  contractor  (meaning  me)  is  thus  hereby  left 
with  two  distribution  cabinets  for  downstream  tun- 
nel plugs,  on  his  hands.  A hell  of  a fix. 

So,  all  in  all,  I think  I’ll  let  Westinghouse,  General 
Electric,  or  Cutler-Hammer  make  those  big  iron 
boxes. 

But  I still  have  the  invitation. 
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Disk  Data 

continued  from  page  4 

The  latest  releases  of  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 
offers  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  music  as  played 
by  the  greatest  artists  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
‘Fetes  ” by  Dubussy-Ravel  is  played  as  a piano  duet 
bu  Josef  and  Rosina  Lhevinne  on  Victor  1741. 
Adrian  Boult  and  the  British  Broadcasting  Company 


V 


— GOODIE  GOODMAN 
King  of  Swing 

Symphony  Orchestra  render  both  Mendelssohn’s 
overture  “Fingal’s  Cave  ’ on  Victor  1 1886  and  Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolan  Overture”  on  Victor  19909. 

There  has  always  been  some  debate  as  to  which 
was  the  greatest  of  the  “Three  B’s”  in  music.  When 
it  comes  to  symphonies  the  question  narrows  down 
to  whether  Beethoven  or  Brahms  wrote  the  better 
works.  It  is  not  doubted  anywhere  that  Brahm  s 
First  Symphony  is  the  best  of  all  first  symphonies, 
but  there  is  some  indecision  as  to  whether  Brahm  s 
First  or  Fourth  Symphony  is  his  better  composition. 
Victor  s Stokowski-Philadelphia  Orchestra  version 
of  the  First  Symphony  may  be  called  the  finest  re- 
cording of  this  work  ever  made.  Victor  Masterpiece 
Set  301. 


Let  Us  Put  Your  ELECTRICAL 
System  in  Shape  for  the 
Coming  Year 

Austin  Electric  Co. 

218  W.  Third  Street 

(Third  Street  Ramp  of  Bridge) 
ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN 
Phone  2236 


C.  A.  Doriiey  Fvirniture  Co. 

F urnilure  Floor  Coverings 

Draperies 

Allentown,  Pa. 


May  the  tenth  ivill  be 
Mothers’  Day  . . . 

Send  her  some  best  quality  home-made 
Candy  in  an  appropriate  box  for  Moth- 
ers’ Day,  or  an  unusual,  inexpensive  Gift 
from  the 

3Iiesse  Shop 

568  Main  Street  Next  to  Sun  Inn 

We  will  mail  it  and  insure  its  delivery 


ISetv  . . . 

RCA  VICTOR 

PORTABLE  ELECTROLA 

Plays  All  Records  Through  Your  Radio 
For  Better  Tone  Hear  This  New  Sensation 

only  $16.50 

HEAR  THE  LATEST  VICTOR  RECORDS  HERE 

Phillips’  Music  Store 

24  East  Third  Street 
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Dining  Out 

continued  from  page  11 

lief  when  she  reaches  her  final  decision. 

Your  mutual  desire  to  see  a stage  or  screen  cel- 
ebrity. The  look  of  superiority  the  head-waiter  has 
when  you  ask  him  if  any  celebrities  have  come  in  to- 
night. Your  humiliation  when  he  condescendingly 
points  out  Fanny  Brice  at  a nearby  table.  The  ob- 
servation that  she  is  exceedingly  made  up  to  con- 
ceal her  age.  Your  wife’s  casual  remark  that  though 
she  has  an  interesting  face,  she  has  a hard  time  keep- 
ing her  figure.  Your  curiosity  to  find  out  who  her 
escort  is,  and  your  disappointment  when  you  find 
out  he  is  only  her  husband. 

The  arrival  of  the  soup,  a trifle  cold,  but  then 
you  have  something  to  occupy  your  time  and  atten- 
tion for  a while.  Your  clumsy  waiter,  who  manages 
to  drop  a fork  or  two  and  make  a clatter  with  the 
plates.  The  adoring  young  couple  at  the  next  table, 
who  think  they  are  the  only  ones  in  the  dining  room. 
The  red-faced  Tammany  Hall  politician  who  is 
ushered  in  like  a king.  The  neglected  feeling  you 
have  when  your  waiter  gives  him  such  enthusiastic 


service.  The  thought  that  to  be  worthy  of  this  at- 
tention is  something  to  envy. 

The  dessert,  a specialty  of  the  restaurant.  Your 
remark  to  your  wife  that  it  is  good,  in  a tone  of  one 
who  doesn’t  trust  himself  with  a stronger  adjective. 
The  waiter’s  old  trick  of  bringing  you  your  change 
in  large  denominations,  to  insure  himself  of  a gen- 
erous tip.  The  head-waiter’s  anxious  look  when  he 
asks  you  if  you  enjoyed  the  meal.  Your  firm  as- 
surance, even  though  the  meat  was  tough  and  the 
coffee  too  strong.  The  coats.  Your  effected  non- 
chalance over  the  lost  glove. 

The  contrast  between  the  stillness  of  the  restau- 
rant and  the  hubbub  of  the  street.  The  newsboys 
who  inform  you  that  the  morning  papers  are  out. 
The  emptiness  of  the  subway  station.  The  seem- 
ingly endless  wait  until  the  train  comes.  The  filthi- 
ness of  your  car  when  it  finally  arrives.  The  man 
sleeping  in  the  corner.  The  poor  girl  who  puts  nail 
files  on  your  knee,  in  hopes  that  you’ll  buy  one.  Her 
smile  when  you  give  her  a quarter  and  tell  her  to 
keep  the  file.  Your  station.  The  steps  up  to  the  street. 
The  fatigue.  The  dampness.  The  darkness  of  your 
house.  The  key.  The  fumbling  in  the  dark  for  the 
lock.  The  brightness  of  the  hall  light.  Home. 


Mail  About  Moscow 

continued  from  page  9 

overlooking  Moscow  in  the  distance  and  the  Mos- 
cow River  running  below,  stands  a beautiful  little 
chapel,  a perfect  gem  of  symmnetry  and  grace.  Way 
back  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  dread  Tsar,  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  ordered  an  Italian  architect  to  build  it. 
It  was  here  also  that  after  an  abortive  popular  re- 
volt in  the  1 7th  century  hundreds  of  peasants  were 
inhumanly  tortured  and  massacred.  In  the  dark  little 
rooms  of  the  chapel  you  will  find  all  the  instruments 
of  torture,  as  well  as  perfectly  reconstructed  trial 
scenes.  An  earnest  young  Communist  will  guide  you 
about  and  explain  all  that  has  happened  here  since 
the  1 6th  century  in  terms  of  the  Marxist  interpreta- 
tion of  history.  Oh  yes,  Napoleon,  the  man  on  the 
white  horse,  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  in  1812 
and  watched  his  troops  march  into  Moscow.  Worth 
seeing. 

Dom  Krasneii  Armii  (The  Home  of  the  Red 
Army)  If  you  visit  this  center  of  Red  Army  life  and 
observe  the  activities  of  the  Socialist  warrior  at  rest, 
you  will  understand  why  the  Red  Army  man  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  soldier  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  whole  place  is  simply  a tremendous  bee- 
hive of  cultural  activity.  Everywhere  the  Red  Army 


men  are  reading,  studying,  playing  instruments, 
staging  plays.  The  corridors  of  the  main  building 
are  lined,  not  with  pictures  of  military  exploits,  but 
with  portraits  of  the  greatest  literary  figures  of  the  * 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world.  Pity  this  young  fellow 
here,  so  desperately  coming  to  grips  with  the  Marxist 
theory  of  super  value,  as  outlined  in  his  “Politgra- 
mota!”  At  any  rate,  when  these  boys  go  forth  to 
fight,  it  won’t  be  to  make  the  world  safe  for  muni- 
tion-makers and  bankers. 

. . . And  here  I will  stop,  although  I might  go  on 
indefinitely.  I hope  that  I have  given  my  readers 
some  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  of  interest  of  Mos- 
cow life,  and  that  some  day  they  will  go  in  person  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  be  convinced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  the  grim  and  sombre  place  that  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  would  have  it,  and  that 
the  Soviet  people  are  a fine  people  with  an  excel- 
lent sense  of  humor. 

• 

Gliigliig 

Guy:  “1  worked  like  a fool  on  this  lesson.  ” 

Prof:  “You  must  have.  ” 

— Skipper 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE- 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest  whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  STROUDSBURG,  PA.  EASTON,  PA.  LANSDALE,  PA. 

Display  Rooms — 

926  Hamilton  Street  Allentown,  Pa. 


Oh  read!  Ye  intelligent  people  of  Lehigh!  Ice  cream  is  as  necessary  as  rain 
when  the  ground  is  parched;  it  makes  the  heart  light  and  soothes  the  stomach.  It 
dispells  gloomy  thoughts,  and  brings  health  and  strength. 


MILK  IS  NATURE’S  MOST  PERFECT  FOOD 


A thleies  T hrive  IV ell  and  Play  the  Best  on  Eating  Safe  Foods 


For  safety  you  can  rely  on 


Jotvrers 


DAIRY  FOOD  STORES 


College  Theatre  Building,  Fourth  Street  96  East  Broad  ,522  West  Broad 


© lv;6,  I.iGGrn  & Myers  Tobacxo  Co. 
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